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*"The Duke” is a good book ... The picture of We_lington is clear and brilliant.’ 
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‘Not only bcilliaut but also scholarly and well backed by authority.’ The Times 


‘A really PLESE-CLASS book .... itis an extremely good book . .. It does justice 
to a very great and wise man.’ 


How brilliantly Mr. Guedalla writes. This is indeed a remarkable book 
and will no doubt take its place as the most complete and authoritative biography 
of the great Duke that has yet appeared.’ Philip Morrell in the Sunday Times 


The zeal Duke. He has made a splendid study.’ Edmund Blunden in 


the Daily Telegraph 


‘Possibly the best work of bicgraphy of the last ten years, even — 


maybe—of the century.’ Evening Standard 


A really great biography.’ Morning Post 
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‘This is a great book...a full length portrait in the round, and spackling 
with bife. Prof. W. Lyon Blease in the Liverpool Post 


‘Mr. Guedalla has painted the WASSUAG porteatt. It is a magnificent 


work.’ Yorkshire Post 


‘A brilliant performance ... @ teiumyhaut likeness Daily Herald 


‘Well may there be “eternal honour to his name.” Poets have well besung him, 


and Mr. Guedalla’s fine volume now serves as a classic 
worthy of so exalted a subject.’ 
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With 113 illustrations in collotype and 
498 in half-tone. 73s. 6d. net 


Crown 4to. 


So far no comprehensive textbook on the development of French 
medieval sculpture has appeared in the English language. This book, 
a companion volume to Medieval Figure-Sculpture in England by 
Professor E. S. Prior and the author, has been written as much for 
the mages tourist as for the student, for an increasing number of 
———— 9 nd their holidays motoring in France, and most of 

them will find additional pleasure in some knowledge of the sculpture 

of the medieval church. 
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Mr. Sadler keeps the attention gripped fast in 
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pace which whirls a reader along whether he 
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Notes at Random 


The Book Society’s Good Deed—Politics and Literature— 
Mr. Derrick’s Illustrations—The Christmas Bookman 


The Book Society Again 

The Book Society has been responsible for a Good 
Deed. The fact should be put on record, for though 
the real heroes of the story are the publishers, the 
Society may legitimately sun itself in reflected glory and 
consider that its more 


half-year. Two free books annually would not, I 
think, unduly strain the Society’s resources, for, con- 
sidering that it can buy a 7s. 6d. novel (such as it 
usually recommends) from the publishers at not much 
above 3s., those resources cannot be inconsiderable. 

A little mathe- 


kindly actions should THE BOOKMAN CARTOON—xI matical _ calculation 


be generally known. 
In the October choice, 


By Powys Evans 


will reveal over 100 
per cent. gross profit 


Mr. Arthur Bryant’s 


“ King Charles II,” 
Longmans _ have 
inserted a slip 
announcing that “ it 
was originally pro- 
posed to publish this 
book at a price 
of 12s. 6d. net. Its 
selection by the Book 
Society Ltd. has 
enabled a_ sufficient 
number to be printed 
in the first instance 
to admit of a reduc- 
tion to the present 
price of gs. 6d. net.” 
Thus the Society 
has been instrumental 
in allowing the public 
to share in the 
financial benefit 
arising from an 
ensured circulation of 
many thousands. 
Perhaps as the com- 
pany grows more 
‘ prosperous it will pass 
on the benefit in a 
more direct manner. 
It might, for 
instance, occasionally 
give its members a 
bonus in the form of 
a book. It might 
even, if it felt 


on the transaction. 

Against this it must 
be remembered that 
the Society, being a 
private company, 
must keep faith with 
its holders of pre- 
ference shares, who 
are entitled to a fixed 
annual dividend of 
ro per cent. They 
of course must 
have first considera- 
tion. And whatever 
we may think of its 
ability selecting 
books—and, in con- 
sequence, of its use- 
fulness to ordinary 
members — we must 
in fairness con- 
gratulate it on its 
financial success, and 
rejoice with the 
shareholders that 
literature has pro- 
vided them with a 
sheltered anchorage 
in these days of 
economic storm and 
stress. 


The October 
Choice 

My chief grievance 
about the ‘‘ choices ” 


extremely generous, Sir Oliver Lodge at the British Association. of the Society is that 

give such a present hess stand on a sort of Pisgah height looking forward into the future, and I see the readers are apt to 
: Association going on seeking always after truth and being led to a reality, of which 

to the faithful each Sie tan tlhe.” assume that the 
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King Charles the Second (ob. 1685). 
From the original of Sir Peter Lely, in the collection of the Most 
Noble the Marquis of Hertford. 


recommended books are in some way notable. Also, 
which is far worse, many reviewers suffer from the 
same delusion. So it goes without saying that Mr. 
Bryant’s “ King Charles II’ has been kindly treated 
by critics. There is however one notable exception 
in the person of Mr. Harold Nicolson. I quote his 
estimate mainly because, owing to the position which 
he holds as guide, philosopher and friend to the 
British Public—a position to which I shall refer later— 
his word ought to carry considerable weight among 
those very readers who are also supporters of the Book 
Society. It runs thus : 


“As a contribution to history it is completely value- 
less. As a contribution to literature it is feeble in the 
extreme. But as a biography which will make many 
readers imagine that they are combining profit with 


pleasure, it is a most commendable and dexterous 
achievement.” 


This opinion is, if anything, an understatement. Most 
modern historical biographies are valueless as con- 
tributions to history, but then very few make such 
pretensions. They content themselves with giving a 
lively and reasonably impartial picture of their subject 
and his period, which will serve as an introduction 
to more detailed and thorough study. Mr. Bryant’s 
book has this important difference. It is heavily 
documented, and it is a piece of very skilful 
apologetics. The historian himself, well acquainted 
with the period, will appreciate Mr. Bryant’s skill at its 
true worth ; he will know exactly how the author has 
modified the appearance of the landscape by his cun- 
ning arrangement of the lights and shadows. He will 
not be misled by the mass of personal and largely 
irrelevant detail into forgetting the great fundamental 
issues of the reign. 

To take one instance, which I choose because of its 
importance. The allusions to Charles’s sentimental love 


of England, the description of him as “ the patriot 
king,’’ the insistence on his brotherly affection for his 
sister, Minette, will not make the scholar forget the 
fact that that lady’s importance in history was as the 
agent of the secret treaty by which the half-French 
Charles virtually sold his country to France in return 
for money and soldiers to enable him to overthrow the 
established religion of England. The Secret Treaty of 
Dover is of cardinal and quite overwhelming signifi- 
cance as a key to both Charles’s character as a man 
and his actions as an English king. Mr. Bryant dis- 
misses it in eight lines of text, and gives the terms of it 
in a foot-note. Even there he makes no mention of 
the point that Charles was to change his religion under 
the protection of French troops. This is probably 
because he has followed Mr. W. A. Shaw (whom he 
elsewhere quotes with approval) in his belief that 
that clause was “never taken seriously by Charles.” 
But as Mr. Shaw’s argument has been satisfactorily 
disposed of by the most eminent living historian of 
the period, Professor G. M. Trevelyan, it seems 
that the matter might at least have been men- 
tioned. 

The historical scholar, as I have said, will know 
all this, and will judge Mr. Bryant’s book accordingly. 
But the general reader may not, and because it is in 
his hands that “‘ King Charles II” is placed by the 
Book Society’s choice, I wish to endorse Mr. Nicolson’s 
judgment that “as history it is completely valueless.” 

For one thing however the book deserves high praise. 
It is valuable because it makes quite clear to the non- 
historical reader Charles’s unquestioned brilliance in 
statecraft. Though that has always been known to 
those who have studied the reign, popular imagination 
is too often content with connecting the ‘‘ Merry Mon- 
arch’ merely with mots and mistresses, and failing to 
realise that he was one of the most superb—if also 
one of the most shady—politicians this country has 
ever known. 

As a contribution to popular history, I preferred the 
story of Charles’s grandfather, which Mr. George Slo- 
combe has retold in “‘ Henry of Navarre ”’ (15s. ; Hum- 
phrey Toulmin). The book makes no pretensions: it 
mingles anecdote with history, but does it in such a 
way that the anecdote always strengthens or explains 
the history; he brings his hero vividly to life, even 
if he does sometimes less than justice to Henry’s oppon- 
ents. The book is undocumented: occasionally it is 
too sentimental; at best it is good journalism, but as 
an introduction to the man and the period, it is excel- 
lent, substantially accurate, and altogether free from 
distortions. 


Literature and Politics 


The connection between literature and the great 
political parties is slight and incidental. Writers, like 
other people, have their party allegiances, but they 
seldom allow them to disturb or distort their creative 
work. Occasionally an essayist or an historian may 
utilise his art to aid the political cause of his choice, 
or a novelist or playwright turn propagandist, but as a 
rule the paths of literature and politics seldom meet. 
The reason for this is probably that the existence of 
the political world, with its divisions and subdivisions, 
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is so automatically accepted by the writer. It is so 
essential a factor in his existence that to his imagina- 
tion it has become non-existent. Whigs and Tories are 
as much part of the background of his consciousness 
as the English scene itself. He takes them for granted 
in his own mind and in that of his readers. They 
represent something to be accepted, not debated ; 
something as solemn as an English cathedral or as 
surprising as an English lane. 

Yet, when they were in their infancy, their influence 
on the writers of the day was vastly different and, 
when one comes to consider it, not a little surprising. 
Dryden’s most famous poem was a political pamphlet ; 
Swift’s greatest work a political satire; the fathers of 
the English essay, Addison and Steele, were political 
propagandists. To-day it would be absurd to take 
a census of the political opinions of our great writers 
in the hope that we could deduce therefrom some 
estimate of the relative strength of parties. That 
Mr. Shaw is a Socialist and Mr. Chesterton a Liberal 
is a fact that could hardly influence an election. But 
it mattered considerably that Dryden was a Tory and 
not a Whig, and that ‘“‘ Absolom and Achitophel ” 
attacked Shaftesbury instead of defending him. And 
the fact that Swift left the Whigs and joined the Tories 
had effects on other things besides his own writing. 

If in the time of the formation of parties literature 
and politics were inseparable, it was because both were 
involved in the same strife; both were expressions 
of the same forces, deriving their vitality from the 
spirit of the age. Neither had become institutionalised. 

To-day we can see much the same thing happening 
before our eyes. Though THE BOooKMAN is 
strictly non-political—and I am not concerned 
at all with the right and wrong, the desirability 
or otherwise, of Sir Oswald Mosley’s adventure 
in politics—I think it is a fact worth mentioning 
that the New Party is intimately bound up with 
literature in that it involves three of the most 
representative literary figures of our day. First 
among them stands Mr. Harold Nicolson, editor 
of its weekly organ, Action, which was born last 
month. Mr. Nicolson himself is a portent. 
Thanks to the vast audiences which the organisa- 
tion of broadcasting can now provide for a 
speaker, he has become almost a national figure. 
He has been cast for the réle of the champion 
of the “average man’’; wise, witty, tolerant, 
cultured, urbane, he is the very beau-ideal of 
democracy. When Arnold Bennett, the Dictator 
of Criticism, died, his mantle rested temporarily 
on the shoulders of Harold Nicolson. One felt 
it right that it should be so. Who could be 
better qualified to guide the simple searcher 
after wisdom ? 

The pressure of public opinion is irresistible 
on all but the strongest minds. It is public 
opinion which forces a successful novelist to 
continue to provide imitations of his own success 
ad nauseam; which decrees that a writer of 
farce shall continue to write farce, however 
urgently he may wish to write tragedy, or 
however competent he may be to do so; which 
ensures in short that artists shall become 


Frankensteins to be killed by their own inventions. 
And public opinion bent Mr. Harold Nicolson to its 
will. Gracefully he studied the part allotted to him, 
and played it well, aided considerably, one may believe, 
by his training in diplomacy. 

In the first number of Action he writes an editorial 
which deserves to survive in the textbooks of posterity 
as an example of “‘ Journalistic Tact in a Democratic 
Age”: 


“We appeal to the intelligent. By that I do not 
mean those men and women who have had the privi- 
lege of a luxury education. I mean those countless 
others who feel themselves at a loss when confronted 
with a complexity of modern conditions. Those men 
and women who are not quite sure whom to trust; 
who resent the patronising airs of those who have been 
more fortunate than themselves: who are angered by 
the small tribute paid by the average papers to their 
own intelligence. Those are the people whom I care 
about. Those are the people to whom I want to speak. 
Those are the people in whose hands rests the future of 
the country.” 


It is superb: it is, in fact, Mr. Harold Nicolson. 

And perhaps it is as well that the author of ‘‘ Some 
People’ has forgotten his gift for acid cynicism and 
devastating satire, because it leaves that particular 
field open for Mr. Osbert Sitwell. Two satirists in one 
party would never do, and as Mr. Sitwell is unquestion- 
ably the greater, it would seem that he has a prior 
claim. Though at the moment, as far as I know, he 
has not entered the literary lists so definitely and 
deliberately as Mr. Nicolson, the New Party has long 
had his allegiance. And in course of time he will 


Menry of Navarre. 
From the portrait in the Libcary at Geneva. 
From ‘* Henry of Navarre,” by George Slocombe (15s. ; Toulmin). 
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Portrait by G. C. Beresford. 


Mr. P. Wyndham Lewis. 


doubtless use his great gifts to supplement the efforts 
of Mr. Nicolson. 

He is Mr. Nicolson’s complement. If the editor of 
Action can supply the treacle, the author of “‘ Before 
the Bombardment ”’ is more than capable of providing 
the brimstone. One may appeal to those who have 
not had “ the privilege of a luxury education’’; the 
other directs his work at those who have. While Mr. 
Nicolson can nonchalantly defend with insouciance, Mr. 
Sitwell can vehemently attack. The one is the apologist, 
the other the potential pamphleteer of the party. 

There is also the philosopher. Far beyond the low- 
brow Mr. Nicolson, and the middle-brow Mr. Sitwell, 
stands the high-brow Mr. Wyndham Lewis—“ The 
Enemy ”’ himself. It was Mr. Wyndham Lewis who, 
in his book on Hitler, published this year, first drew 
attention to the affinities between Hitlerism and Mosley- 
ism. Here “the castigator of the Diabolical Apes 
becomes for the first time in his life a hero worshipper. 
And his hero is Hitler. But he also discovered Sir 
Oswald somewhere in the same Valhalla.” I quote 
from Cecil F. Melville’s ‘The Truth about the New 
Party,” an excellent if somewhat untidily written 
pamphlet, published by Wishart, which provides a 
summary of Mr. Wyndham Lewis’s connection with 
the movement. It should prove useful to those who 
have not themselves followed the ramifications of 
“The Enemy’s”’ political theory as enunciated in “‘ The 
Art of Being Ruled,” “‘ Time and the Western Man,” 
“ Paleface,” and his other works. It links him definitely 
with the New Party of course only if the similarity of 
the aims of Hitler and Mosley be admitted. Yet 
even if superficially they appear distinct, the movement 


has, I think, a fundamental resemblance which in 
both cases confirms Mr. Lewis’s vision. As Mr. Melville 
has it: “It is a piquant thought that this very German 
thing, Hitlerism, which the critics of Sir Oswald Mosley 
have accused him of trying to import into England, 
owes what little philosophic content it possesses to 
the ideas of two Englishmen, one before and the other 
after the event; for there is not a little of the philo- 
sophic thought of the late Houston Chamberlain, and 
quite a lot of that of the present and very much alive 
Wyndham Lewis in the fagade of ideas with which 
Hitlerism faces the world.” 

Here then are three representative literary figures, 
whose main preoccupation at the moment seems to 
be a new political movement. And their influence is 
incalculably powerful simply by virtue of their literary 
ability. They are read not so much on account of 
what they write, but because they write it so well. 
Mr. Harold Nicolson with his special talent for lucid 
and ingratiating journalism has a firm hold over the 
mass of readers; Mr. Sitwell has a more limited public, 
but his mordant satire and acute observation have 
made him something more than the idol of a clique; 
Mr. Wyndham Lewis is one of the very few writers 
to-day endeavouring to write exact and beautiful prose, 
and neither he nor the intelligentsia, to whom he 
exclusively appeals, is deterred by the fact that his 
passion for exactitude occasionally makes him unin- 
telligible. If the political force which drives them is 
sufficiently strong, it may yet give to literature 
another Spectator, another “‘ Tale of a Tub” and another 
“ Patriot King.” 


The “Howler” and its Family 


There is a type of joke commonly known as the 
“schoolboy howler.” It must have started in quite 
a small and authentic way. Some schoolboy in the 
course of cross-examination must have actually defined 
a cone as a milk-can carried to its logical conclusion, 
or made some similar remark. In magisterial circles, 
so sensitive to any innovation, the word passed round 
that a new form of humour had been born. (Chrono- 
logically it was about the time that the pun became 
finally discredited.) Other pedagogues collected choice 
specimens of their infants’ scholastic faux pas, each 
school rivalling the other on nice points of erudition. 
The less principled instructors indeed did not scruple 
to compose them, and the howlers in consequence became 
more and more recondite. Collections of them were 
even adjudged worthy of publication. Presently the 
single sentence was deemed insufficient. Whole books 
came to be written according to the formula, which 
now admitted a combination of the schoolmaster- 
schoolboy “ howler.” One such, “‘ 1066 and all that,” 
proved one of the successful publications of last Christ- 
mas season. 


Mr. Thomas Derrick’s Illustrations 


That success has probably influence | ‘“‘ Shakespeare 
and that Crush,” by Richard Dark (4s. 6d.; Basil 
Blackwell), which tries to do for English literature what 
“ 1066 and all that ” did for English history. Whether 
one laughs over it or not depends, needless to say, on 
one’s particular sense of humour. Personally I enjoyed 
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Mr. Thomas 
Derrick’s illustra- 
tions, of which 
four, from the 
chapter on the 
Victorian age, are 
reproduced in these 
notes — Ruskin, 
whose “ descrip- 
tions of scenery 
were wonderful and 
made you _ see 
things in nature 
that you would 
never have guessed 
for yourself”; 


Dickens and 
Thackeray, “ both 
humorists, who 


divided society 
between them, 
Dickens taking 
the lower and 
Thackeray the upper strata”; “the sisters Bronté, a 
troupe of three morbid clergyman’s daughters who poured 
out a lot of powerful passion in print’’; and Matthew 
Arnold, of whom it is said “it is perhaps rather sur- 
prising that this man ever developed poetry, because 
his father was a schoolmaster and he himself followed 
the dreadful calling of a school inspector; but genius 
will sprout from any dust-heap.” 

Books illustrated by Mr. Derrick are already being 
collected by the discerning. His real strength lies in 
a sequence of pictures, as was shown in his “ Every- 
man” and “ The Prodigal Son.” He has essentially 
a dramatic talent, though even in his individual groups 
his humour and the boldness and economy of his line 
are admirable. In “Shakespeare and that Crush” 
he is not perhaps at his best, for he has been confined 
to what are practically thumb-nail sketches. Never- 
theless I recommend the book for readers’ consideration. 


His description of scenery 
was wonderful. 


The Christmas “ Bookman ” 


Early in 1932 Geneva will see the greatest Inter- 
national Conference ever assembled, consisting of 
representatives of nearly sixty states, seeking, through 
the limitation of armaments, to ensure peace for the 
world. In view of this, because all men’s thoughts 
will of necessity be directed in the New Year towards 
the achievement of that ideal, the Christmas BookMAN 
will open with five articles on the idea of peace in 

. literature. It is a subject which, 

I believe, has been dealt with 

very little, if at all, for the simple 

reason that the literature of peace 

has always been overshadowed 

by the literature of war. It is 

the aim of these articles to show 

that all through our literature, 

even in the ages when wars were 

accepted not merely as necessary 

evils but almost as Divine duties, 

Sabet there persisted a plea and a 
Inspector, Vindication for a higher ideal. 


The second section will 
contain short apprecia- 
tions of famous writers 
who have died during 
the year. To Arnold 
Bennett, the most famous 
of them, three articles 
are devoted, one on his 
work in general, one on 
his plays and one on 
“The Old Wives’ Tale ”’ 
in particular, and the 
‘Bookman ”’ Portfolio will 
contain a series of fine 
original water colours specially painted by J. Morton Sale, 
illustrating scenes from Bennett’s masterpiece. Other 
writers treated are Frank Harris, Sir Hall Caine and 
Neil Munro. 

The third section is an innovation, which I hope 
will prove popular both for future reference and for 
present use. It consists of a series of articles reviewing 
what are, in the writers’ opinion, the six outstanding 
books in each department of literature, published 
during the year. In order to make it more complete 
as a survey, it will include estimates of the plays, films 
and music of the year. 

The Collector section will contain as its leading 
article the story of the publication of the most famous 
of all Christmas books, Dickens’s ‘“‘ Christmas Carol,” 
and an authoritative bibliography of the editions of 
this classic. Other articles deal with “ Gift-Books of 
the Fifties ’’ and “ Illustrated Editions of John Gilpin.” 
Both these essays will be illustrated by reproductions 
of old engravings. 


And this Number 

In the current number I should like to call attention 
to Mr. Gilbert Armitage’s article on the work of Mr. 
J. B. Priestley. Readers have shown much kindly 
appreciation of the previous articles of this series, 
in which young critics are examining certain contem- 
porary trends in literature. Mr. Saltmarshe’s “Latter- 
day Decadents,” Mr. Grigson’s ‘‘ Edith Sitwell” and 
Mr. Holt’s “New Autobiography” have met on the 
whole with approval. But to examine impartially the 
reputation of Mr. J. B. Priestley is a task inviting dis- 
agreement, because most of us prefer to leave our idols 
unquestioned until they are a little passé. And Mr. 
Priestley, whatever he may be, is certainly not yet 
passé. It would have been easy to wait until that 
inevitable reaction against every best-seller sets in, but 
I prefer to publish the article now, because, since it is a 
careful assessment, unbiased and untinged by that envy 
(so rampant in 
literary circles) of the 
author who is almost 
successful towards the 
author who is over- 
successful, it can 
stand on its own 
merit, independent of 
changing literary 
fashions. 

HuGcH Ross 
WILLIAMSON. 


Both Humorists. 


Morbid Clergyman’s 
Daughters. 
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IN DEFENCE 


INCE I do not represent the Society of Authors 
or the Home Office, I do not write in defence of 
all young novelists, but of those whose attitude to their 
raw material is 
fundamentally 
serious, and 
especially of those 
whose work achieves 
feeling and beauty. 
In any country an 
original work of art 
is bound to have a 
disturbing effect 
upon most people, 
including most 
critics, and in 
England, if it be a 
novel, it is further 
handicapped by a 
general prejudice in favour of cheery novels and 
of novels written in what 
English tradition. The people using this latter 
phrase seem to stop conveniently at the middle Vic- 
torians, for it is hard to see how one can reconcile with 
this tradition alone the best work of Hardy, Meredith, 
George Moore, Arnold Bennett, Conrad, Galsworthy and 
D. H. Lawrence, all of whom owe much to French and 
Russian fiction, and who must surely have made a new 
English tradition. It is foolish to ask for a return to 
that earlier manner, which was a spontaneous growth. 
A J. B. Priestley, for instance, does not really continue 
the Dickens tradition ; he echoes and imitates, quite 
unconsciously, the products of that tradition. Dickens 
took the Crummleses from life, but Mr. Priestley, I 
believe, knew little about stage life when he wrote 
“ The Good Companions.” 

Thus while preserving a better sense of proportion 
than Taine, we must use the factors of period and 
environment even in sorting out the sheep and the 
goats of the present day. There are certain novelists, 
just as there are certain painters, musicians, scientists 
and philosophers, whose work we feel is really in harmony 
with the spirit of our age, or at least with certain of 
its emotional and intellectual realities, and from all 
periods this is the only work which indefinitely survives. 
We hear people complaining that there is too much 
sex in modern novels, and in bad modern novels there 
is, but it is necessary to remember that the serious 
novelists have to mirror faithfully an age coloured 
by Freud and the War, and the reaction against the 
excesses of Victorian prudery. Similarly, the religious 
and political scepticism which we find in present-day 
novelists is not merely something which they affect in 
a spirit of perversity, but a reflection of the times in 
which they live. 

Whether we like it or not, the best minds, in art as 
in science, will mould themselves upon the best minds, 
and the best will be the original. No first-rate artist 
has ever left his medium quite where he found it, and 


Arthur Wellings. 


OF YOUNG 
By Arthur Wellings 


is referred to as the 


NOVELISTS 


it is therefore indiscreet of critics to complain, as some 
have been doing lately, because young novelists indulge 
in technical experiment, sometimes apparently for its 
own sake. There are many young novelists, with 
little true creative power, who can only do useful work 
in this way, work by which greater men than them- 
selves may benefit, if only through the atmosphere of 
striving and divine discontent which it creates. Stability 
is an ideal for the pound, not for an art form. 

Arnold Bennett recognised all this—latterly he 
even complained because young novelists were too 
timid in their technique. I shall devote the rest of 
my space to the critics, because, having stated the 
grounds upon which I defend the young novelists of 
to-day, I have to consider the qualifications and short- 
comings of those from some of whom these novelists 
need most to be defended. 

In the autumn issue of The Author there is a corre- 
spondence on reviewers and reviewing which suggests 
that there is widespread discontent amongst authors, 
and perhaps amongst the general public. Probably 
there will always be this discontent, but it need not be 
so great. The authors alone cannot solve the problem, 
partly because an author’s definition of a good reviewer 
is simply “‘ one who praises my books.”” The Author's 
correspondents maintain that a few novelist-reviewers 
now have too much power, that they are too selective 
and too much guided by personal preference, and that 
it would be much better for authors and public alike if 
we returned to the anonymous reviewing of the past. 
The truth is that, while there are good, bad and in- 
different novelist-reviewers, their activities do make 
for righteousness on the whole. There are a few non- 
creative critics, such as James Agate, who are very 
good, but there are not enough of them to go round, 
and a really good novelist must inevitably have an 
uncommon degree of sensibility, which is the critic’s 
most indispensable qualification. At present not ten 
per cent. of reviewers have it, because literary editors 
imagine that it is enough for a reviewer to be a bookish 
man, or even a journalist in need of a guinea or two—a 
weakness which does credit to the heart of the literary 
editor, but not much credit to his sense of duty. The 
anonymous reviewers would be good, bad and in- 
different, just like the reviewers of to-day, and there 
would be no means of discriminating, because it is 
possible for a reviewer to convey the impression that 
his taste is much better than it really is, and it is only 
under the present system, when a man’s name appears 
week after week, that we can know at length whether 
his opinion is worth more than that of the girl at the 
library counter. 

What the complaints of The Author's correspondents 
amount to is that the novelist-reviewers are mostly 
too exacting. The remedy for this, it seems to me, 
would be that all literary editors should divide their 
space, and sort out the books which seem to merit 
serious consideration, while handing those written 
simply to entertain, or for the sentimental majority, to 
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someone who has the common mind in an uncommon 
degree. In any case, as a matter of simple mathe- 
matics, bad books are far better able to look after them- 
selves than good. We need better and more responsible 
reviewing, and the only road to solid improvement is 
for editors to seek diligently that uncommon degree 
of sensibility (combined with the ability to write and 
adequate bookishness) which most of the present 
reviewers lack. Men of such sensibility are not common, 
but they may be found amongst poets and novelists 
whose work is accepted as distinguished by the best 
critics, and amongst the non-creative writers whom 
such novelists and such critics endorse, as being men 
of fine taste. This is a matter of great importance for 
the public, as well as for authors, since the ever increasing 
numbers of books make a good critical service and an 
efficient reading guide more and more indispensable. 


The greatest enemy of the serious young novelist is 
the reviewer who lacks fine taste, and yet has acquired 
an artificial prestige by contributing signed reviews 
to some widely read paper. Publishers enhance this 
artificial prestige by quoting and acknowledging with 
pardonable enthusiasm the phrases which the reviewer 
uses to describe some of their books, phrases such as 
“exquisitely written,” “‘ unforgettable piece of work,” 
“superb genius,” “ indescribably beautiful ’—but who 
cannot use such phrases? If such men must be em- 
ployed to review they should be restricted to books 
which our most enterprising publishers have certified 
as masterpieces, and not compelled, through the laws 
of their being, to strengthen still further the almost 
insuperable obstacles which serious young novelists 
have to face. 


AN EXAMINATION OF J. B. PRIESTLEY’S “ BEST-SELLERS ” 
By Gilbert Armitage 


GOOD many authors have been fortunate enough 
to win a large and remunerative popularity, on 
the strength of one or two books, in a comparatively 
short time ; 
but very 
fewcan have 
achieved the 
same quality 
of reputa- 
tion with 
the same 
rapidity as 
Mr. Priest- 
ley. Before 
the publica- 
tion of ‘‘ The 
Good Com- 
panions ”’ in 
July, 1929, 
he was 
known, if at 
all, to the 
general 
public as an 
industrious 
but unremarkable reviewer and journeyman of letters; 
soon afterwards he was acclaimed as something more 
than a successful novelist, as something grander and less 
questionable than a promising writer—in a word, as one 
whose claim to belong to the Great Tradition of English 
Fiction is beyond dispute; and this without even a 
short probationary period of qualified recognition, such 
as Lawrence, though dead, and Huxley are still under- 
going. Mr. Priestley is therefore a socio-literary portent 
of considerable significance ; and no apology is needed 
for an analysis of the works by means of which he has 
acquired the peculiar aroma of what might be called 
a contemporary classic. (Mr. Harold Nicolson, in his 
broadcast talk on September 29th, confirmed this view 
of Priestley by linking his name with those of Barrie, 
Walpole and Galsworthy.) 


Portrait by 
Vaughan & Freeman. 


J. B. Priestley. 


To begin with one of the more obvious aspects of 
our subject, ‘“ The Good Companions’”’ was a best- 
seller. If, with all the merits it may be held to possess, 
it had not been so fortunate, Mr. Priestley would not be 
where he is to-day: he might have enjoyed a “ high- 
brow ”’ success, but he would certainly not have been 
admitted to the august fellowship of the Tradition. 
The reason for this is to be found in the prevalent 
Rousseauistic-democratic mysticism, according to which 
the mass of average men are better judges of essentials 
than the critic or the specialist. Truly, the man in the 
street (or the woman in the lending library) is usually 
content to accept the verdict of authority on writers of 
earlier times, without either cavil or investigation, believ- 
ing, we must assume, though without much historical 
foundation, that these have been sanctioned by the 
approval of previous generations of men in the street ; 
but however this may be, there is a general opinion, 
fostered not altogether disinterestedly by literary editors 
in the daily press, that no writer who cannot affect the 
hearts of the simple and comparatively uninformed 
multitude is destined for immortality. 

But although ‘“‘ The Good Companions ”’ was a best- 
seller, it is unlike the great majority of its kind which 
make no pretence of aspiring to be regarded as “ good ” 
literature and are designed for the single end of provid- 
ing entertainment. It might of course be said, and 
with truth, that all literature to be of any worth must 
entertain the reader, though to be sure there are some 
people who would suspect the ‘“‘ goodness ’’ of a book 
which did not bore them a little; I am not, however, 
using the word here in a sense that would include what 
Coleridge calls the “ pleasurable activity of mind” 
excited by the perusal of literature, but in a more 
limited one, implying almost the precise opposite of 
what he is describing. 

There are occasions when we all desire to obtain from 
a book distraction rather than stimulation of the mind, 
and it is in these moods that we invite Mr. Wodehouse 
to keep us laughing or Mr. Wallace to keep us guessing, 
while some very simple souls can turn to Hull or Dell 
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and forget for a time, in the ecstasy of vicarious embraces 
their dissatisfaction with themselves or their environ- 
ment. As both the state of mind which demands this 
form of relaxation, or suspension from reality, and the 
means by which it can be satisfied, are common to nearly 
everyone, irrespective of intellectual or other attain- 
ments, the phenomenon of the best-seller of “ enter- 
tainment ” is not hard to explain. 

But Mr. Priestley appears singularly devoid of the 
talents of an “entertainer ”’ in this sense of the word ; 
he has neither Mr. Wodehouse’s gift for verbal clown- 
ing nor Mr. Wallace’s for economical and absorbing 
narrative, nor is there a single additional heartbeat 
to be got from any of his love scenes. Must we therefore 
conclude that Mr. Priestley’s astonishingly successful 
works appeal to that more venerable human craving, 
which has been met in the past by such writers as 
Rabelais, Cervantes, Sterne, Gogol and others of that 
calibre ? 

Let us first enumerate a few of the characteristic 
effects of reading authors like the above, and compare 
them with the impressions left by a study of “ The 
Good Companions’”’ and “ Angel Pavement.” All 
conscious mental life consists in an effort to adapt our- 
selves, at some level, to our environment. All our 
reading, therefore, unless it be indulged in for the sake of 
pure relaxation, is undertaken with this end in view. 
For instance, when we devote our leisure to any of 
those booklets that are sometimes advertised as Free 
to those with Ambition, we are endeavouring to im- 
prove our position in relation to the social and financial 
conditions of the world we live in. That is adaptation 
on the practical level. 

There is, however, a fairly general human feeling 
that there are more fundamental disharmonies between 
ourselves and our environment that require adjust- 
ment. It is to aid in resolving these that religions have 
been preached and philosophies propounded. The 
goal of adaptation on this level has been well stated 
by Spinoza, who defines it as “‘ The knowledge of the 
union which the mind has with the whole of nature.” 
Its method is the improvement of the understanding ; 
for every aspect of nature or being that is truly appre- 
hended ceases by that to be alien to the subject, the 
known and the knower becoming one. Creative literature 
assists this process in two distinguishable but insepar- 
able ways: it provides our understanding with new 
objects or experiences, and it brings order and clarity 
into the confusion of our unassimilated recollections. 
In other words, it enlarges the scope and corrects the 
method of our understanding. For example, no one 
could properly read “‘ Don Quixote’”’ and not have a 
deeper knowledge of life and a more adequate technique 
for truly considering it. 

The means by which such a service is performed for 
us might be summed up in the word design. For as in 
physics the speed of one body can only be calculated 
relatively to that of another, and as more generally 
in nature, if a thing were granted having no relation 
or dealing with other things, we could conclude nothing 
about it, it is plain that literature must consist in the 
communication of relations—in fiction or drama of 
persons with their circumstances, and with one another ; 
which we may call situations. Ordinary life of course 


consists equally of situations—a person from one point 
of view might be regarded as a series of situations 
possessing a certain element of continuity: the differ- 
ence between life and all good fictional or dramatic art 
is that in the first situations occur in what seem to be 
largely fortuitous sequences and combinations, whereas 
in the second they are contrived and arranged so as to 
produce a single larger situation, or complex of rela- 
tions, which could have been built up out of no other 
elements. Again, in life no situation is complete in 
itself or, for that reason, completely intelligible, except 
to omniscience ; but any work of fiction or drama that 
approaches first-class merit is a finite and self-explana- 
tory whole, a microcosm that the reader can apprehend 
fully in detail and in bulk. This totality of effect, in 
which the function and significance of each part are 
perfectly revealed, is achieved by successful design ; 
and is what we mean when we speak of the “ world” 
of this or that writer. 

The first thing that strikes the critical reader who 
succeeds in finishing one of Mr. Priestley’s enormous 
tomes is that he emphatically does not possess the gift 
of designing a microcosm. He feels that the author, 
so far from introducing him to a new and coherent 
world, has merely treated him to a number of plausible, 
if long-winded conjectures as to how a certain collec- 
tion of people would probably have acted and reacted 
in certain arbitrarily stipulated circumstances. Had 
the incidents Mr. Priestley relates actually taken place 
they would not perhaps have been without interest ; 
as it is however they lack both the reality of authentic 
history and the intenser reality of art, leaving the reader 
who had expected the second with a sense of having 
been let down. Take “ The Good Companions ”’ : 
after a prologue of two hundred and forty-four pages 
(approximately twelve times as long as the prologue 
to “‘ The Canterbury Tales ’’), our author has succeeded, 
by a lavish employment of coincidence, in congregating 
together in the refreshment-room of a small wayside 
junction the unmarried daughter of a retired and 
recently deceased colonel, an out-of-work north-country 
carpenter, a dismissed private schoolmaster, a pro- 
fessional conjurer and the remnants of a stranded 
concert party known as the Dinky Doos. The colonel’s 
daughter offers to finance the party, which is then 
joined by the schoolmaster (as pianist), the carpenter 
(as general factotum), and the conjurer. Under her 
management, and the new name of “ the Good Com- 
panions,” they give performances of varying success 
in various towns, and then after a time the party 
breaks up. It had to happen eventually, of course, 
and Mr. Priestley is at pains to inform us that all the 
members of the troupe got on very nicely afterwards 
—but what a mountainous labour to bring forth so 
insignificant a mouse ! 

“Angel Pavement’”’ leaves one with exactly the 
same feeling. Here we are introduced to a small firm 
trading in veneers, whose business is declining rapidly. 
A man named Golspie, of forceful character, mysterious 
antecedents and doubtful honesty, arrives, puts the firm 
temporarily on its feet again, rakes in a comfortable 
sum for himself as commission, and then departs leav- 
ing it with a number of contracts it cannot fulfil, and 
no prospect but Carey Street. Very unfortunate, one 
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feels, for the firm’s employees, especially the old cashier, 
who will have great difficulty in finding another job— 
but, after all, the crash had to come sooner or later, 
even without the intervention of Mr. Golspie. 

The impression of triviality, of not being worth while, 
left with the reader by Mr. Priestley’s books, is not due 
to the commonplaceness of the people and incidents 
he depicts, as many first-rate books have been made 
out of similar material, nor primarily to the absence 
of mechanical stimulation of curiosity (@ la’ Wallace) 
in the plot, though, failing to find other satisfactions, 
one might well look for this and be disappointed. It is 
due to their deficiency in design. To begin with the 
broadest aspect, he fails in dramatic construction, which 
is incidentally by no means the same thing as _ the 
contrivance and manipulation of a plot, and may, as 
Eliot says in his essay on Jonson, even consist in 
doing without a plot. The end of dramatic construc- 
tion is to produce an intended and unified effect by the 
inclusion of everything which contributes to that effect 
and the exclusion of everything which does not. Diffuse- 
ness and complexity need not militate against the 
achievement of such an effect ; for example, the multi- 
tudinous scenes and details of ‘‘ War and Peace” all 
combine to convey a tremendous sensation of the un- 
ceasing progress of time and the futility of individual 
effort or ambition. 

Mr. Priestley, on a less heroic scale, has evidently 
attempted to use the same cumulative method as 
Tolstoy, but out of his diffuseness no unity emerges. 
Indeed one might easily believe that he used no method, 
but put down everything that came into his head, as if 
encouraged by a sort of mystical faith that nothing 
originating there could possibly be irrelevant. Never- 
theless, although we naturally cannot say what total 
effect Mr. Priestley aimed at producing, it is difficult 
to understand how pages 333-368 of ‘‘ The Good Com- 
panions,” in which “ Mr. Oakroyd plays ‘ The Hunted 
Man’ for a short season,”’ could have contributed 
towards it. Or perhaps Mr. Priestley nad really no 
plan at all, but hoped to intimidate the reader by sheer 
weight of words into thinking that he, and not the 
author, was at fault. 

Turning to the constituent situations of which the 
book is made up, we find a similar “‘ lifelike ’’ haphazard- 
ness. There is no balance or opposition of characters, 
such as Mr. Huxley presents (perhaps too mathe- 
matically) in ‘‘ Point Counter Point,” whereby the 
nature of each is revealed by contrast and comparison 
with the others. Nor is our understanding of the 


characters deepened, except in a very crude way, by 
their relations with the circumstances in which they 
are placed. 


It is true that the incorporation of the 


Good Companions Concert-Party provides a romantic 
outlet for the amateur members of ‘it; but we can 
think of any of Priestley’s characters equally well 
apart from the particular circumstances in which they 
appear; that is, we do not know them in and through 
their circumstances, as we do, say, Macbeth or most of 
the principal characters of Shakespeare. Macbeth 
means to us Macbeth situated, acting and feeling pre- 
cisely as he does in the play; Jess Oakroyd is merely 
a Yorkshire craftsman who happens to get mixed up 
with a touring concert-party. As a result we know 
all, or all we need to know, about Macbeth ; while Jess 
Oakroyd remains in our minds, if at all, as the recollection 
of a chance contact. 

I find therefore that Mr. Priestley falls short in all 
that has been predicated of good literature; our 
experience of life is neither extended nor clarified by 
reading him. Nor is he an “entertainer” like Mr. 
Wallace or Mr. Wodehouse. Why then, we may ask, 
is he so popular? and why, above all, is he acclaimed 
for precisely what he is not—a master of English fiction ? 
The answer to both questions can be largely found in 
the fact that the bulk of the British public has a very 
weak digestion for literature. Had Mr. Priestley been 
a genuine artist, had he succeeded in creating an 
authentic Priestley ‘“ world,” the public would not 
have been able to assimilate it yet, and would conse- 
quently not have recognised him as a master. But 
instead of creating a new “world” of his own, he 
has lumped together a number of associations that 
vaguely recall to the undiscriminating mind diffused 
recollections of the “ worlds” of already accepted writers 
—of Dickens, for instance, with whom he has nothing 
essential in common; and the public, like fledgelings 
fed from their mother’s beak, gobble up this half 
chewed, but not at all nourishing diet with avidity. 
Having thus won the respect, Mr. Priestley goes on by 
means of other appeals to engage the affection of that 
great body of readers on whom any aspirant to best- 
selling honours must rely. And how well he does it! 
A lover of England and of London, breezy, whimsical, 
sentimental, never cynical or cruel or shocking, plainly 
a man of more heart than head, he is everything they 
desire or expect of a writer. And when this paragon 
devotes two monstrous volumes to a tender portrayal 
of their difficulties and repressions, and a sympathetic 
evocation of their wan and unambitious day-dreams of 
Escape, maintaining at the same time the tactful 
implication that circumstances and not they are respon- 
sible for the dullness of their lives, it is not surprising 
that they are unable to resist flattery from so respect- 
able and exalted a quarter, and are willingly parted 
from their shillings and the remnants of their judgment. 
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COWPER’S HOUSE AT OLNEY 


The actual sofa mentioned. 
the Cowper Museum, Olney, B 


Now preserved in 
wi ah hi e. 


Stratford-on-Avon, the Lake District and London all 
have their shrines where lovers of poetry go to worship 
amongst the relics of great poets, but no shrine seems to 
the writer to be so complete and so much in keeping with 
the great man himself as does Cowper’s House, Olney, 
Bucks. The village of Olney was once the centre of the 
Jace industry, and Mr. Thomas Wright, the curator of the 
Cowper House, has written much about the old lace makers. 
The house itself 1s a fine old red brick building in the 
square, and anyone who knows Cowper’s poems and letters 
will find a mass of associations inside the building. 

In the hall one sees the porthole through which Cowper’s 
hares, Puss, Tiney and Bess, were admitted to their evening 
play on the carpet. Space forbids an account of these 
pets, whose quaint habits and performances are told at 
length by the poet himself. In the hall too can be seen 
the shutter on which Cowper penned the lines : 


** Farewell, dear scenes, for ever closed to me; 
Oh, for what sorrows must I now exchange ye! ”’ 


The parlour is perhaps the most famous room of all. It 
was here that Cowper wrote many of the Olney hymns, 
and most of his poems. ‘‘ The Task’’ begins with the 
lines : 


“IT sing the Sofa, I who lately sang 
Truth, Hope and Charity,” 


and the actual sofa still stands for all to admire. 
an exquisite piece of eighteenth century furniture 
with the adjustable head supported with chains. 

In this room the poet played battledore and 
shuttlecock, and even wound thread for the 
ladies. Cases around the room contain letters, 
original copies of the poems, and various objects 
used by Cowper, such as a coffee pot, a watch, 

a snuff box, and a lock of his hair in a silver 
brooch. 

Upstairs the bedroom used by Cowper is 
fitted up as a John Gilpin room. Everyone 
knows John Gilpin, the unwilling tourist 
who was carried away on his horse, and 
Cowper's story is illustrated in this room by 
pictures on the wall and ornaments on the 


shelves illustrating the adventures of the famous 
hero. 


It is 


Other rooms are known by the names of 
Cowper's friends: thus there is a John Newton 
room as well as a William Bull, a William 
Unwin, a Lady Austen, a Mrs. Unwin, and a 
Lady Hesketh room. Cowper never married, 
but he had a great affection for the ladies who 
cheered his somewhat melancholy life and there 


By C. H. Lea 


is a suggestion of a romance in his relationship with Mrs. 
Unwin and Lady Austen. 

Out in the garden which Cowper loved so much and 
described so often and so well, stands the summer house 
in which Cowper and William Bull used to meet to chat. 
In the floor is a loose board which when raised reveals a 
cavity where, so Mr. Wright says, the pipe and tobacco 
of William Bull were kept. 


SELECTIONS FROM COWPER 


“ Poems of William Cowper.” Edited, with an Intro- 
duction, by Hugh I’A. Fausset. 2s. (Everyman.) 


“* William Cowper.’ Augustan Books of Poetry. 6d. 
(Benn.) 


Cowper was born two hundred years ago on November 
15th, but no admirer of his can complain that either the 
poet or his poetry has been neglected. Everyone knows 
Cowper’s letters, most of us know—almost automatically— 
some of his verse; and two Lives of Cowper, by Lord 
David Cecil and Mr. Hugh I’A. Fausset, have appeared 
within two years. Mr. Fausset has now edited this good 
and sufficient ‘‘ Everyman ”’ selection, and from his great 
knowledge of Cowper has introduced it in an essay worth 
more than many which are prefixed to ‘‘ Everyman ”’ re- 
prints. He does not overvalue Cowper’s frail and elegant 
and quietly human verse ; but he enforces his contrast with 
the terror of Cowper’s madness ; and this sentence of his is 
a fair summary: “‘ The tragedy of his life was due to the 
fact that he could not transform poetry from a means of 
self-defence into a vehicle of the creative imagination.”’ 
If only Mr. Fausset were less cloudy in word his essay 
would express more justly the power of his enthusiasm 
and critical cleverness. 

Of the Augustan selection not much need be said. In 
an introduction pleasantly inept, as befits anonymity, 
its editor hardly hints at the division which makes Cowper 
and his verse so pitifully attractive. This is ridiculous 
in one of a series meant for those not far read in literature 
or biography. Also he omits one of Cowper’s few necessary 
poems, his terrible ‘‘ Lines Written during a Period of 
Insanity.” 

G. &. 


The Lid of Cowper’s Box showing the poet 


with Lady Austen and Mrs. Unwin. 
(Lady Austen with the necklace. ) 
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The Bookman Gallery 


Ww. J. TURNER 
By C. Henry Warren 


In Mr. W. J. Turner’s work, music and poetry are two 
different coloured strands of the same thread: to dis- 
entangle them and ignore either is to miss the true colour 
of the whole. That is my excuse, in this simple study 
of his output, for considering equally Mr. Turner the 
poet and Mr. Turner the music critic. I may ultimately 
prefer the poet; but he would not be that poet were it 
not for his vivid ability in the criticism of music. 

Australian by birth, Mr. Turner came to Europe at an 
early age, and finally settled in England. First impressions 
abide however and there is 
no doubt that the somewhat 
exotic nature of a good deal of 
the poetic imagery of his earlier 
poetry derives from the coun- 
try of his birth. His first 
written work appeared in t_e 
New Age, where he did occa- 
sional dramatic dialogues. Then 
came the War. From the 
Artists Rifles he was transferred 
to the R.G.A., and ultimately 
found himself in charge of an 
anti-aircraft section on the out- 
skirts of London. Those were 
the years the locusts ate. But 
already, in 1916, a small book 
of his poems had appeared, 
called ‘“‘ The Hunter.’’ ‘ Ro- 
mance,”’ the opening lyric, soon 
won its way into the antholo- 
gies and achieved a popularity 
it has never quite lost. It is 
in fact far more important 
than first poems usually are ; 
for it provided the first in- 
stance of the poet’s obsession 
with the ideal country of the 
imagination : 

“When I was but thirteen or so 

I went into a golden land ; Portrait by Swaine. 


Chimborazo, Cotopaxi 
Took me by the hand.”’ 


Again and again, throughout the book, glimmerings of 
the landscape of that ideal country appear—an exotic 
landscape whose sensuous beauty is translated in the rare 
air of dream. For the moment the poet is interested in 
the country of the imagination chiefly for its own sake. 
Presently, as we shall see, the interest shifts. 

The War ended and Mr. Turner took the place of Dennis 
Browne as music critic to the New Statesman, a post he 
has vigorously occupied ever since. His contributions 
to music criticism were as fresh and individual as his 
contribution to the new post-War poetry. He had the 
temerity to break clean away from the pedantic traditions 
of the profession and write of music as an experience. 
The result, as perhaps might be expected, was abuse from 
the academicians, and praise from the intelligent amateurs. 
To the former the gusto of Mr. Turner’s sensuous perception 
seemed rather ill-mannered, the uncompromising honesty 
of his exposures of flummery and sham an impertinence : 
to the latter they were a sheer delight—here at last was 
someone who could talk to them about music as if it were 
a living art and not a corpse upon the dissecting table. 

Thus began a fight with the Philistines that has never 
ceased. But Mr. Turner enjoys a fight. He moved in 
the thick of that battling intellectual life which followed 
upon the cataclysmic disillusionment of the War. As a 


poet he was one of the group whose challenging art helped 
to clarify the chaotic mental outlook of their generation. 
His particular associates were such poets as Ralph Hodgson 
and Siegfried Sassoon; and though his poetry is super- 
ficially remote from theirs, it has the same honest, open- 
eyed integrity of spirit. Such volumes as ‘‘ The Dark 
Fire,’’ ‘‘ Paris and Helen’”’ and “‘ In Time Like Glass ’’— 
his early post-War collections—more than fulfilled the 
promise of ‘‘ The Hunter,”’ and placed him definitely among 
the major lyric poets of his day. In these new poems the 
old landscape remains; but 
gradually we can see the poet’s 
interest in the country of the 
imagination shifting its angle. 
For one thing, his growing 
craftsmanship makes him more 
adept in exploring the subtleties 
of the landscape; and _ for 
another, his deepening intel- 
lectual experience causes him 
to be much more concerned 
with the metaphysical laws that 
govern that country. Even 
where the theme of ‘‘ Romance ”’ 
peeps out most obviously it is 
viewed with a more penetrating 
eye: 
“There falls the water trans- 
parently shining, 
Hangs there a flower that 
blooms in my eyes. 
Long have I been ready! let 
me go thither, 


And unloosen my limbs to 
those dream-coloured skies. 


“O that it were possible! but 
that land has vanished ; 
The magic of that valley has 

crumbled away ; 
Bright crowds are there only, 
the mind’s cold idola ; 
And my footsteps on the dead 
ground startle the day.” 


W. J. Turner. 


It was not until the volume 
called ‘“‘Landscape of 
Cytherea,’’ however, that the exploration was completed 
and the last subtle contour defined. Now inexorably the 
dream has been related toexperience. There is now nothing 
about that ideal country which the poet does not under- 
stand: he has become completely naturalised. ‘‘ Land- 
scape of Cytherea ’’ marks the close, as it were, of Mr. 
Turner’s first period of development. He has finished 
his explorations and already a faintly prophetic note of 
farewell sounds in his verse : 
“Dead is the sky, black are the limbs of the trees 

Upon the sparkling night. Farewell, farewell ! 

Look not for me again upon this reef. 

I push my bark off into starry seas 

Too still, transparent and unfathomable 

For foam of thy white arms. 

Farewell ! 
Farewell! ”’ 

Meanwhile Mr. Turner’s work as a music critic was growing 
apace, winning him daily more enemies, daily more friends. 
After a brief interlude as literary editor of the newly- 
formed Daily Herald, he accepted the post of music critic 
to the Daily Express. This period is perhaps mainly 
memorable to him for a single experience. In the course 
of his duties he had to attend a pianoforte recital given 
in the Queen’s Hall one dismal Sunday afternoon in 1926. 
The pianist was Arthur Schnabel. A discerning few made 
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up the audience, and the virtuoso played, among other 
things, the Beethoven C Minor (Op. III) Sonata. To use 
Mr. Turner’s own words: ‘‘I consider I heard that great 
work for the first time in my life that day. Schnabel was 
recalled—again and again. I knew that if he gave an 
encore everything would be ruined. I need not have 
feared. Schnabel gave no encore. He never does. He 
is too great, too complete an artist.’’ And so, in that 
moment of intense musical delight, began an admiration 
which soon ripened into friendship and discipleship. For 
him now there is no genius comparable to Schnabel. He 
has enjoyed many intimate glimpses into that giant mind ; 
and in his own way he passes on to others the wisdom he 
has gleaned as the two have climbed the Alps together— 
Schnabel is an inveterate mountaineer, talking all the 
time !—or sat in the sun of the Adriatic. 

This creative attitude to music—of giving again what 
has been richly received: the poet’s attitude—is inherent 
in all Mr. Turner’s work as critic. To read his collected 
writings on music (‘‘ Music and Life,”’ ‘‘ Variations on the 
Theme of Music,”’ ‘‘ Musical Meanderings ’’ and the fine 
interpretive study of Beethoven) is to read an artist’s 
sensitive reactions to music. Ifsuch an attitude sometimes 
involves a contradiction of the past, Mr. Turner does not 
shrink from it: he knows that a man’s perception enlarges 
with his experience, and that not many can in honesty 
say (with Shaw) that they have never yet had occasion 
to contradict themselves. Thus he has written two essays 
on César Franck which, in certain aspects, are flatly con- 
tradictory ; and he no longer gives to Wagner the measure 
of genius he once allowed. His development however is 
constant, and it is towards a single idea—Mozart. In 
Mozart he finds everything, or all but everything (for he 
acknowledges the lack of that affirmation of soul which 
is necessary to the final apotheosis of any truly great artist) 
that music can give: 


“There is no ‘waste’ in Mozart—no overlapping, no 
exaggeration, no strain, no vagueness, no distortion, no sugges- 
tion. He is so simple that he is meaningless. His music 
disappears, like the air we breathe on a transparent day. . . . 
Such a day has no meaning, none of the suggestiveness, the 
‘atmosphere,’ the character of a day of cloud, or storm, or of 
any day in which there is a mixture of warring elements whose 
significance has yet to appear. Such a day... . is infinitely 
protean. It means just what you mean. It is intangible, 
immaterial—fitting your spirit like a glove. Thus, as Sir 
Charles Stanford has said, when you are a child Mozart speaks 


to you as a child, but when you are a man you find to your 
astonishment that this music which seemed childlike is com- 
pletely adult and masculine. At every age this pellucid 
day, this intangible transparency awaits you and envelops 
you in its unruffied light.” 


Music, in the last degree, must be a thing created apart, a 
bright parcel of perfect life, free of the emotions you may 
sentimentally wish to read into it, as it is free in fact of 
the emotions of the man who made it. Such vivid discern- 
ment makes me look enthusiastically forward to the book 
that Mr. Turner is preparing: a study of Mozart and his 
music. It is easy to see moreover why his ideal is Mozart. 
The landscape of his poetry—even the very ideal of his 
poetry—is closely akin to that ‘‘ intangible transparency,” 
that “ pellucid day.” 


After ‘‘ Landscape of Cytherea ’’ however the poet left 
for awhile that bright country of the imagination. He 
went to America. It is difficult at present to gauge the 
benefits gained. A little book called ‘‘ A Trip to America ” 
gave an amusingly ironical account of some of his re- 
actions; and last year he published the fiercely ironical 
poem, ‘‘ Miss America.”” This ironical tendency, visible 
earlier on in a long poem called ‘‘ The Seven Days of the 
Sun,” is perhaps nothing more than the ebullience of a 
quick and vivid intelligence: if so, it must be allowed its 
proper play—and ‘‘ The Seven Days of the Sun” (the 
history of a Myconian) was compact of much daring and 
not a little beauty. Nevertheless I for one am glad to 
see that Mr. Turner is finding his way back to reflective 
poetry. That I feel is his proper home. The “ Pursuit of 
Psyche,”” which has just appeared (3s. 6d.; Wishart), is 
certainly the loveliest and most mature piece of work that 
he has yet done. It is difficult, but its difficulty is inherent 
in the poet’s method, and more than repays any effort. 
It tells of the pursuit of love down the ages—from the 
primitive love of woman through the dawn of myth and 
the coming of the Christian ideal, to the Victorian bond 
of matrimony, and the birth of a new paganism. Like 
‘The Seven Days of the Sun’”’ it touches upon science, 
anthropology, philosophy and religion; but unlike that 
earlier poem it succeeds in welding all these matters into 
one artistic whole. The sure imagery and beauty of lan- 
guage—the pellucid day ’’ of the poet’s first poems— 
is here informed with a vastly enlarged experience and 
consequently able to bear the weight of a far nobler theme. 


Contemporary Foreign Writers 


XI—LEONHARD FRANK 
By Esmé Whittaker 


Modern German literature, especially that which is 
usually lumped together by critics as ‘‘ expressionist,’’ 
betrays a bewildering jumble of apparently unrelated 
tendencies. But Germany, more than other other Euro- 
pean country, has had to face a complete breakdown in its 
culture. The tradition to begin with was not, compared 
with English or French, very strong; but the post-War 
uncertainty and misery destroyed what calm and what 
conviction there was. Everyone was dissatisfied ; some 
turned their attention to the more political aspects of life 
and became pamphleteers, others in despair turned to any 
avenue of escape there seemed to be, praising the Primitive 
or Past with unconvincing enthusiasm. We find on the 
one hand the critical and destructive rage against the 
present disorders, turning a very bilious eye upon the exist- 
ing conditions and describing with fanatical force every 
exhibition of coarseness, ugliness or vice which is to be 
found in modern life. Nor was this done for a love of 
the sordid. Far more were the younger writers possessed 
of Swift-like spirit of revulsion from the meanness of life, a 


spirit which must have high ideals to suffer such a dis- 
appointment. 

There is little, probably, that will endure as great litera- 
ture from the works of most living German authors. It is 
too topical and too unbalanced to have any great im- 
portance for posterity, but it should certainly be of the 
greatest interest to the present generation for its very 
faults. Germany, more than any other country, has 
broken absolutely, almost savagely, with the past ; and to be 
modern, to respond however crudely to present problems, 
covers a multitude of sins. To be presented with plays 
about people distinguished only by numbers or their title 
of foreman,’ ‘‘ 3rd worker” and to find oneself being 
preached at concerning Communism, Socialism, Anti- 
militarism, Anarchy and other modern Utopias is apt to 
be tiring and annoying. It is, most of it, too inhuman, 
too idealistic, but nevertheless there is a ‘‘ facing up” to 
the mar:or problems of modern civilisation which is a 
contrast to the trahison des clercs, which is so apparent 
in modern literature. To be able to write amidst these 
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conflicting and unsettling conditions is, for one who is 
sensitive enough to be a creative writer, extremely hard. 

The author Leonhard Frank might well be taken as an 
example of the whole of this movement. His first book, 
‘“ Die Raiiberbande,”’ was published in Germany two years 
after the War. It is in many ways an immature book ; its 
detail, though extremely good, is excessive, and the style 
by no means the simple and beautiful one which he later 
developed. The Robber band is a group of children who, 
like all children, dream of adventure and heroic deeds and 
who hate and despise the smug, stifling atmosphere of the 
drab middle classes. They grow up, they must earn their 
living, they wish to marry and gradually the world they so 
much hated engulfs them. Some become the model petit 
bourgeois, who used to stand as a symbol of what was 
most despicable. The hero of the story does indeed 
manage to become a painter but for him also the world is 
too strong and having nearly reached his goal, the mean- 
ness of life defeats him. The dreams of youth proved to 
be only dreams, incapable of 
realisation, but they console 
and beautify even what is left. 

Thus Frank began his career 
with a naturalistic novel, one 
dealing with the defeat of a 
man by society; dealing with 
it sympathetically yet remotely, 
standing himself away from the 
picture and allowing the story 
to tell itself and point the 
moral, 

His second work, “Die 
Ursache,”’ is startingly differ- 
ent; it might have been written 
by another author. The aloof- 
ness of an artist regarding life 
has given place to the eagerness 
of a journalist stating his case. 
It is a disjointed book and the 
two halves might have been 
written at different times. The 
book begins with a psychologi- 
cal study of the motives which 
drive a writer to murder his old 
schoolmaster, who from his 
youth onwards has stood for 
all that he hates, who has be- 
come the symbol of all the 
forces trying to crush his poe- 
try out of him. Even this part 
of the book is not equal to the 
first novel. It is the study of 
a typical ‘‘ case” out of a Freudian book and the author’s 
imagination has been cramped rather than stimulated by 
his subject. In the second half of the book there is a great 
change. It is magnificent rhetoric and one of the most 
moving tracts against capital punishment that has been 
written.: But, still, it is no longer the aloof artist, it is 
the pamphleteer, who has taken control of the situation 
and turned Frank from a novelist into a social reformer. 


The understanding of his characters, the simplicity of 
narrative, the balance which were the merits of his first 
book are here scarcely apparent. One theme is dragged on 
and on, is made the subject for a sermon which is admittedly 
a very moving and powerful one. But as a novelist Frank 
has almost ceased to be worthy of consideration. 

When faced with the problem of the War, Frank becomes 
openly didactic. His next book, ‘‘ Der Mensch ist gut,” 
is a confession of faith and an agonised protest against the 
cruelty and stupidity of modern civilisation, the tyranny 
of worthless duties. He takes a variety of men, a waiter 
who has lost his son, a war widow, a mother, a pair of 
lovers, a wounded soldier, and shows us their breakdown 
and their discovery of a new life. To quote the author’s 
own words, the text is: 


““We can only establish peace upon earth . . . when we 
cease to become automatons hoarding up possessions and 
become Beings possessed of the divine wisdom that all men 
are our brothers, that every man on this earth is an immortal 
soul and the saying, ‘In that moment when a man takes upon 
himself to harm another, he harms 
himself,’ is an unalterable, divine 
law.”’ 


In thus leaving fiction to take 
care of itself and telling the 
public plainly what he thinks, 
Frank is typical of the younger 
school of German writers, but 
it is difficult to believe that 
by becoming preacher he gained 
in authority. His rhetoric is 
good and while under its im- 
mediate spell the reader may 
be forced into agreement with 
the author ; but the effect is not 
lasting, Frank wiil only be re- 
membered, and apart from the 
topical interest, is only worth 
reading when he is not moved 
to proselytising fervour. 

Luckily in his two latest books 
he has returned to telling stories 
without ulterior motives. His 
style is exquisitely simple, fluid 
and expressive, and in “‘ Karl 
und Anna’ he proved himself 
without doubt one of the very 
foremost German novelists. The 
story is too well known in its 
English translation to be re- 
counted here. In his last work, 
“Bruder und_ Schwester,”’ 
Frank also managed to write a 
most beautiful novel, dealing with delicacy and great 
beauty with the difficult story of a man falling in love with 
a girl whom he later discovers to be his sister. 

The strife between the preacher and the artist which is 
so prominent in Frank’s work may be taken as typical of 
nearly all young German writers, but the powers of 
characterisation, of beautiful prose and a poetic compre- 
hension of life are his alone. 


Leonhard Frank. 
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The Bookshelf 


MR. ERNEST RHYS’S MEMORIES By 


The Making of a Great Series 


“ Everyman Remembers.” 


By Ernest Rhys. 12s. 6d. 
(Dent.) 


Mr. Rhys had it in him to make a very considerable 
reputation as a poet, as a critic and as a romantic inter- 
preter of certain aspects of the life and literature of old 
Wales ; he preferred to give the best years of his working 
life to the production of a great series of popular reprints, 
in the service of as hard a taskmaster as even the annals 
of Grub Street can show us. 


Mr. Ernest Rhys. 


The finest thing in his book of memories is the candid and 
carefully balanced portrait of the late J. M. Dent. Without 
in the least underemphasising his business instinct, Mr. Rhys 
gives us also the idealist, and generously acknowledges that 
without Dent’s tireless interest in the scheme it could never 
have been carried to anywhere near the point it reached 
before Dent’s death. Almost any novelist might be proud 
of such success in revealing the vein of real nobility which 
ran through an employer in many ways incapable of 
rendering to the labourer his due. The exposure, though 
brief, is complete ; yet we are left with a kind of respect 
for Dent. All the same it arouses in us a fury of indigna- 
tion when we read how there came a night when Mr. Rhys 
walked about London thinking of himself as ‘‘a rat in 
a pit,’’ because Dent, reminded of his many promises, 
had opened his mouth as if to say something, shut his 
mouth without saying anything, and let the whole matter 
lapse. Book lover, craftsman, mystic, courageous adven- 
turer, Dent doubtless was, but it takes a very understanding 
and a very generous mind to pay him tribute in those 
capacities while remembering the other side of the 
picture. Recalling the sacrifices Mr. Rhys made, and 


T. Earle Welby 


how inadequate not merely in terms of money his 
reward was, we need not be surprised that he has given 
us a book with many grey passages. Even in those earlier 
pages in which a poet coming to London and settling in 
the classically Bohemian Chelsea, might have been expected 
to sing “‘ Dans un grenier a vingt‘ans,’’ he dwells rather 
on squalor or on the melancholy of a rain-swept embank- 
ment. But the stoic in him enables him to strike not 
uncheerful notes in later and obviously more depressing 
contexts. 

And of the intrusions of Romance this Romantic is 
naturally appreciative enough. It is charming to read, 
in the atmosphere of a fairy tale, of how immediately after 
he had parted with highly valued books to the friendly 
Mr. Everard Meynell, at that time keeping the Serendipity 
Shop, there came a letter bidding him call there, and of 
how he was there told he might have a cheque from an 
unknown benefactor of literary men hard hit by war 


conditions. But this notice of a bookman who has lived 


‘for ideals must not assume a character suggesting that 


the paucity of loaves and fishes is prominent in Mr. Rhys’s 
thoughts about his career. The point to be made is that 
Mr. Rhys has done more than live for ideals in the ordinary 
sense of that phrase, and has been one of those very rare 
men who can put aside even their own idealistic ambitions 
in order to serve their fellows in ways in which they may 
easily miss the rewards of idealism no less than the rewards 
of materialism. 

At every stage of his later career Mr. Rhys has had the 
regard or personal friendship of men of letters not wont 
to give their approval lightly. He has known and been 
esteemed by Swinburne and Walt Whitman, Mr. W. B. 
Yeats and Mr. Havelock Ellis, and can call up for us 
memories of many an evening, whether at the Rhymers’ 
Club or under his own roof, at which some of the best 
writers of the nineties were assembled. Without ever 
lapsing into mere anecdotage he has good and characteristic 
stories of some of the most distinguished of his acquaintance, 
For example, a pleasing anecdote of Swinburne being helped 
into a cab after dinner at Dr. Bird’s, and confessing his 
surprise that every time he dined there the steps of the 
hansom grew higher. It happens that Mr. Rhys is mistaken 
in thinking that Swinburne had a love of good wine: he 
had no knowledge of wine at all, and no capacity for 
standing it. Again with reference to Swinburne, his 
memory has betrayed him, or else Swinburne’s memory 
had betrayed him, with regard to “‘ Itylus’’ being merely 
read by the poet to a chorus of Italian nightingales: it 
was actually composed in competition with those nightin- 
gales—in circumstances as romantic as those described 
by Crashaw in his brilliant ‘‘ Music’s Duel.’ But these 
are probably the only two slips in a volume covering 
a greater variety of experiences in two continents than 
might have been supposed possible for a bookman usually 
regarded as bound to the enormous task of producing the 
‘“ Everyman ”’ series. Mr. Rhys’s is not only a charming 
but a catholic book: doubtless part of his success with 
‘‘ Everyman ”’ has been due to his imaginative or actual 
share in Everyman’s experience, 
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“ONE MAN’S ROAD” 


“One Man’s Road.” By Arthur Waugh. 18s. (Chap- 
man & Hall.) 

Mr. Waugh aptly describes his book as ‘a picture of 
life in a passing generation.’’ As one reads it one hears 
faint cries of ‘‘ Oh, well hit, sir,’’ and the crack of ball on 
bat, coming from the remote and paradisal playing fields 
of bygone England. The son of a country doctor, the 
grandson of a country parson, the great grandson of a 
Lowland Scots divine of sound farming stock, he was as 
fortunate in his heredity as in the circumstances of his 
upbringing. He was born in the little Somerset town of 
Midsomer Norton. Anyone susceptible to what James 
Elroy Flecker once described as the ‘‘ magic of proper 
names ”’ must find this one enchanting. It is surely one 
of the loveliest of English place names, and the town, to 
judge from Mr. Waugh’s description, must have been 
worthy of it. After an ideal childhood (from the Victorian 
or any other standpoint) he was sent to Sherborne, where 
he was the soundest type of public schoolboy. He adored 
his school, played games adequately, wrote squibs for 
an irreverent magazine, became a prefect. Subsequently 
he went to New College, acted in private theatricals, took 
a third in Greats and won the Newdigate. When he came 
up to London to embark on a literary career, he was again 
fortunate. Sir Edmund Gosse was his cousin and doors 
which would have been closed to most young provincials 
were readily opened to him. After a few minor mishaps 
and some years of hard struggling, he had the good fortune 
to get a sound and competent little essay on ‘‘ Reticence 
in Literature’? accepted—of all periodicals !—by The 
Yellow Book. This brought his name to the notice of editors 
and publishers. After he had served his apprenticeship 
as a reviewer and publisher’s reader, his old tutor, W. L. 
Courtney, called him in to take command of the famous 
but, at that time, tottering firm of Chapman & Hall. 
For the next twenty-eight years he was a familiar and 
respected figure in Henrietta Street, and during that 
period he had the satisfaction of restoring his house to 
its old prestige. 

Few lives can have pursued a more tranquil and success- 
ful course. He made an ideally happy marriage, and the 
(literary) ‘‘ laurels that their father missed ’’ have been 
won at an early age by his two sons. He would probably 
have preferred to have it like that. He himself has been 
content to do hard and useful work asa critic and reviewer, 
notable for fairness and competence. The creative instinct 
which so often brings the possessor of it to indigence 
and grief, seems to have been left out of him entirely. 
His life seems also to have been totally undisturbed by 
unpopular political views. unorthodox religious convictions 
or any desire to rebel against anything. Although a man 
of countless friends, he does not appear to have been the 
intimate of any considerable literary figure or the prop of 
any detrimental genius. His literary views are eminently 
safe and sound. As a young man he had a rooted distrust 
of realism and, as he says, “‘ failed to appreciate the strength 
of Zola in my distaste for his coarseness.” Probably to 
this day, if Mr. Waugh were to say of a novelist that ‘‘ he 
coarsens everything he touches,’’ it would be the severest 
condemnation in his power to give. It is pleasant to know 
that a career of unobtrusive usefulness, which began with 
the Newdigate, should now be crowned by the recommen- 
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BREVITIES 


‘The American Black Chamber.” By Herbert O. 
Yardley. 15s. (Faber & Faber.) 

An enthralling account of the cryptographic bureau, 
which broke ’’ the cipher telegrams of foreign govern- 
ments, which Major Yardley created for America when 
she entered the War and which he directed for twelve years. 
The bureau is now disbanded, but by implication the book 
throws much light on the secret service activities of other 
governments. 


DENT 


Successes 


HIGH SUMMER 


Richard Church’s Long Novel 


GERALD GOULD: “ A writer whose prose 
has the heart-lifting quality of poetry... . 
A novel as delicate as it is abundant.’’—The 
Observer. MICHAEL SADLEIR: “ Mr. 
Church has succeeded, where many others 
have failed, in conveying to his readers 
the new woman’ ”’ (broadcasting). 73.64. net 
2ad Impression. 


EVERYMAN REMEMBERS 


Memoirs of Ernest Rhys 


ROBERT LYND: “ With its quiet humour, 
its delight in life as it has been and its store 
of scenes and characters, it is a book for ail 
who are interested in the literary London 
of the past forty years.’’—News-Chronicle 
Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net * 


THE TRAMP 
By Frank Gray 


*“ A vivid snapshot of life as the tramp sees 
it.”—Week-End Review. ‘‘ Very terrible are 
the pictures of nights spent in casual wards.”’ 
—Times Literary Supplement. ‘‘ Astounding 
description.’’—Sunday Times. ‘‘ A vivid and 
moving story.”’—Everyman. Illustrated with 
original photographs. 7s. 6d. net 


Just Ready 


FAR AWAY & LONG AGO 


By W. H. Hudson 
Illustrated by Eric Daglish 
This is the first illustrated edition of Hud- 


son’s great autobiography of his youth in © 


South America. Mr. R. B. Cunninghame 
Graham contributes a special Introduction. 
Demy 8vo. tos, 6d. net. Large paper edition, 
with extra signed wood-engraving (50 only 
for sale in Great Britain), 4 guineas net * 


Also THE LIFE STORY OF BEASTS. 
Written and illustrated by ERIC DAGLISH. 
treasure.’’—Star. 6s. net * 


TRAMPING 
THROUGH WALES 
By John C. Moore 


A re-discovery of Wales by the author of the 
popular novels, Dear Lovers and Dixon's Cubs. 
Mr. Moore is a writer of vigorous personality, 
and compounded with his feeling for natural 
beauty is a full measure of horse-sense and 
mother-wit. Illustrated. 6s. net * 


FULL STOP 
A Novel by Cicely Hamilton 


A brilliant novel by one of our leading woman 
writers. The subject is startling and, by 
sheer coincidence, has an extraordinary 
topicality at the present time, as it concerns 
the great crisis in a politician’s life. 6s. net 


* Prospectuses of books marked with a 
star, also Dent’s complete Autumn List, 
post free from 10, Bedford Street, W.C.2. 
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“THE FINEST FLOWER OF CULTURE...” By 


A Side-light on Milner 


“ Theiy Trackless Way: A Book of Memories.” By 
Adéle le Bourgeois Chapin. Edited by Christina Chapin. 
16s. (Constable.) 


Britain has always had an unfortunate habit of mis- 
’ judging in their own day her great proconsuls. The makers 
of her Empire have invited the approbation of posterity, 
but they have no less invited the ingratitude of their con- 
temporaries. Walter Ralegh losing his head, Warren 
Hastings losing his reputation, Robert Clive condemned 
and Cecil Rhodes relegated to some dubious category of 
mere money-grubbers, Cromer written down as an un- 
imaginative pursuer of 


Collin Brooks 


his German blood to suffer and show the defects of the 
German character. To the “ inner’’ world, that circle of 
intimates and close acquaintances, this picture of Milner 
was almost wholly wrong. None who saw him smile could 
believe again in his frigidity : none who heard him talk, 
who heard from his lips the snatches of quotation which so 
often graced his expression of his thought, could believe in 
a mere Prussian machine-like mind. It was said by Wilde 
of some forgotten victim that he had no enemies but his 
friends disliked him. The reverse was true of Milner. He 
had many enemies, but his friends revered and adulated him. 

In this book one of his 


steps in the Peerage—the - er 
tally is long. 5 
None suffered more from 
this inability of his country- 
men rightly to assess great- 
ness than Alfred Milner. 
Hailed when he first went 
to South Africa by Asquith 
at a farewell feast as ‘‘ the 
finest flower of culture that 
has been reared in this 
generationinthe University | 
of Oxford,’’ he was within 
a decade being contemptu- 
ously denied the “‘ protec- 
tion’ of that youthful 
adornment of the Colonial 
Office, Mr. Winston 
Churchill, and presented to 
the obloquy of the public 
by a Liberal journalist as 
“a forlorn, solitary figure 
in our midst, with no think- 
able future, separated from 
that memorable feast by 
twenty thousand British 
- graves that are the only 
memorial of his statesman- 
ship.” 
The journalist’s sneer 
was even then most falsely | 


founded. There was a 
memorial to Milner’s states- 


closest friends offers her 
testimony to his greatness 
and hischarm. Mrs. Chapin 
came to know him by a 
devious trackless way 
which led her from a girl- 
hood in the Mississippi 
valley to a meeting on 
shipboard when both she 
and her new friend were 
outward bound for South 
Africa. Her husband had 
warned her that there was 
on board with them a fine- 
looking man who was a 
bore. Milner joining their 
group was indubitably a 
“ fine-looking man” and 
she jumped to the con- 
/ clusion that he was also 
| the “bore.” The possible 
: contretemps was averted in 
laughter: the ‘“‘ bore” 
became to her and remained 
a stimulating comrade and 
an inspiring mentor. The 
first reaction of this charm- 
ing American, a_ happily 
married matron from the 
Southern States dragged by 
relative misfortune to 


manship in his work for 
the new Colonies. There 
was a memorial in Egypt, 
where he had first exercised 
his proconsular powers 
under Cromer. There was an earlier memorial to his 
statesmanship in the archives of the Inland Revenue 
Department, where he had held high office and helped to 
shape a new technique of finance; there was building at 
that very moment a memorial to his statesmanship in his 
stern but losing fight for a real Second Chamber. ° Before 
his death there was to be an even greater memorial raised 
to his memory, for he was to become the brains of the War 
Cabinet, the instrument by which unified command under 
Foch was achieved, and an inspirer and exemplar to a new 
generation of younger men intent upon discerning in a new 
world a sound economic policy and a worthy political ideal. 
It is not untrue to say that for a short while, in the years 
between the Armistice and the first Labour Government, 
many of the War and immediate post-War generation saw 
a hope—doomed to frustration—wherein a new party led 
by Milner in the Lords and Robert Cecil in the Commons 
should salve the wreckage caused by the decadence of the 
Second Coalition. 

To the outer world Milner was a man of imposing but 
frigid personality, with a mind alleged to be German in its 
hard, machine-like precision. He was the “ intellectual 
Junker ”’ of the British race, destined (it was thought) by 


From “‘ Their Trackless Way,” by Adéle le Bourgeois Chapin (Constable). 


Sau Africa, is of some psycho- 

(703 logical interest. That it 
= should sentimentally 
Sir Alfred Milner. yecorded is inevitable and 

After a drawing by John Sargent, 1909. forgivable. She had con- 
fessed her mistake to 


him. 

“It was then that I saw for the first time the delightful 
response of his smile; and we turned and leaned on a rail. 
I cannot say how long we talked, for I lost all consciousness 
of time, but the bugle for lunch put an end to our conversa- 
tion. We had many more talks after that, and the impression 
he left on. my mind was that he was at once very anxious and 
very open-minded. It was on this voyage that I first realised 
the meaning of patriotism and its significance, especially 
to an Englishman. It came through a glimpse given me by 
the lifting of the English shutter; for so I like to call the 
screen or mask that protects from hurting contact what I 
believe to be their peculiarly sensitive inner life. One feels 
this separating, resisting. baffling screen in nearly all English 
people; and rarely and suddenly a spring is touched which 
causes it to lift. Then we see the man, his motive power, his 
reactions, which are the true revealers of personality ; and 
before we have realised all the significance, the screen falls 
again and we may clamour and knock in vain. Until the 
spring is touched the barrier remains—but the vision also 
remains, giving a stronger proof of reality than facts.” 


Time and again Mrs. Chapin conveys the ancient courtesy 
of Milner. Even in the stress of the Boer War, when he was 
harassed and worried almost beyond one man’s patience 
and strength, she is able to write of him “‘ he never treated 
a friend casually.”” His strength she expresses by a 
quotation from a letter which he wrote to her after the 
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Bloemfontein conference, which was regarded as the test 
of his statesmanship, the arbiter of war. 

“ And so it was a failure—as I anticipated. I am fearfully 
tired and disappointed, but not beaten.” 

At that time Mrs. Chapin met Smuts and “ thought him 
every inch a patriot and an honest man .. .” She felt of 
him that ‘‘ whatever his conviction he would be true to it, 
and die for it if necessary .. .’’ At the depth of South 
Africa’s crisis Smuts wrote to her, 

“I believe profoundly in our future, but sometimes I am 
afraid that, at any rate for some short period of time, mere 
brute force may deflect our development from that path 
which destiny has marked out for us.” 

He can little have realised that the destiny marked out for 
him was to pass through a phase of bitter animosity against 
Milner to a phase when, as fellow members of the War 
Cabinet, the two would so powerfully affect not the fate 
of South Africa only but of the world. 

To Mrs. Chapin Milner in the later years spoke many a 
wise thing. His prescience told him that the natural 
political alliance would be between the ‘‘ better elements 
of the ‘Conservative’ or ‘Unionist’ party and the 
Labour people of the constructive type, as distinct from 
the Bolshevists,’’ which is the alliance we know now as the 
National Government, but he was vividly aware of the 
gulf of misunderstanding between the two sections of 
thought to think that this alliance would come easily or 
quickly. 

It is perhaps unjust to Mrs. Chapin’s memories to lay 
so much stress upon Lord Milner’s place in them. The 
people she met, the kinds of life she led, the arts she culti- 
vated, and the interests she cherished were wider than 
such astressimplies. Whistler, St. Gaudens, Lord Rowton, 
Mark Twain, Emerson, Balfour, Henry James, and a host 
of others pass through her pages against backgrounds as 
different as the ‘‘ aristocratic South,’”’ fashionable London 
in the eighteen-nineties, Jo’berg at its earliest and crudest, 
and Paris with Rejane. Of all people and places there are 
good stories told. All the memories are not Mrs. Chapin’s 
own: she recalls for example Monty Cory’s transmitted 
memories of Disraeli. There is one revealing talk with 
Rhodes : there is a vivid picture of Chamberlain’s mind on 
the eve of the Boer War. But it is Milner who dominates 
the book, Milner with that “‘ unrivalled union of fascination 
and intellect ’’ of which Rosebery spoke, Milner whose 
belief was that “‘ truth all round is the most fortifying thing 
in the world,’’ Milner whose real claim to his countrymen’s 
gratitude is only now being firmly established, but whose 
right to the hero-worship of his friends this tribute acclaims, 


BREVITIES 


“ The Secrets of Houdini.” By J.C.Camnell, 12s. 6d. 
(Hutchinson.) 


The author reveals for the first time the methods by 
which this amazing strong-man performed such feats as 
excaping from a bank-safe, a boiler and a coffin. Mr. Can- 
nell is a vice-president of the Magicians’ Club. The book 
is well illustrated with photographs and diagrams. 


“* Notes and Memories of a Sports Reporter.” By E. H. 
Lacon Watson. 12s. 6d. (Herbert Joseph.) 


Mr. Watson has had much experience of sport, from the 
press box at Wimbledon to the Olympic Games at Antwerp 
in 1y20, as well as serving as Reuter’s War Correspondent 
in Italy. He writes pleasantly of sport in all its form— 
bicycling, cricket, golf, billiards, boat-racing, as well as of 
tennis. Mr. H. A. Vachell contributes a foreword. 


““ Rooms of Mystery and Romance.’’ By Allan Fea. 
12s. 6d. (Hutchinson.) 


The story illustrated with photographs and diagrams of 
secret rooms from priests’ holes to modern gangsters’ 
hiding places ; also some haunted rooms. An entertaining 

k. 


BOOKS TO BUY IN 
NOVEMBER 


Specially selected by the respective Publishers 


FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE 
By 
IRENE COOPER WILLIS 
A first-rate biography at a new-poor price. 
With Frontispiece. 7s. 6d. 
GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN LTD 


Just published 
THE WORLD CRISIS 
THE EASTERN FRONT 
By WINSTON S. CHURCHILL 


Latest volume of “‘ the greatest war book ever written.” 
Maps and Photographs 30s. net 


THORNTON BUTTERWORTH 


A WHIP FOR THE WOMAN 


By 
RALPH STRAUS 


7s. 6d. net 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LTD. 


MICE AND MANAGEMENT 


By 
MICHAEL HAMILTON 
Price 7s. 6d. 


NOEL DOUGLAS, 38, GREAT ORMOND ST., W.C.1 


AND AFTER 
By H. DENNIS BRADLEY 
400 pages, 24 illustrations. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net 


In this fearless exposure the author of “ Towards the Stars” sums up 
his 5 years’ experiences in intensive psychical research in England, 
Germany and Italy, and gives a careful analysis of all types of mediums. 


T. WERNER LAURIE, LTD. 


June Choice of the Book League of America 


MEXICAN MAZE 
By CARLETON BEALS 


75 illustrations by Disco Rivera. 12s. 6d. 
Leaves from a notebook of fifteen years of war and revolution in Mexico. 
Miracles pagan and Christian, Fiestas, intimate views of Mexican house- 
holds, legends and stories of Indians, etc., crowd these stirring pages. 
The peculiar and tragic history of the Indians is also discussed. A travel 
book into time as well as through strange valleys and along tropical coasts. 


J. B. Lippincott Co., 16, Joun St., Apexi, Lonpon, W.C.2 


“A wonderful book.”—Evening Standard 
MEMOIRS OF A 


SOLDIER OF FORTUNE 


By GeneraL RAFAEL pe NOGALES 
With a Preface by R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM 
“No better piece of manly, adventurous literature than these ‘Memoirs’ 
has appeared for a long time.” —Morning Post 
Large Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 21s. net 


Wricut & Brown, 12-14, Rep L10N Court, Feet St., E.C.4 
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INTIMATE SCENES OF CHINA 


“A Passport to China.” 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 

“ East Wind, West Wind.” By Pearl S. Buck. 
(Methuen.) 

Undiplomatic 
Sands. 12s. 6d. 


By Lucy Soothill. 21s. 


7s. 6d. 


Memories.” By William Franklin 


(Hamilton.) 


Of the many books about China that I have read, few 
have more completely taken my fancy than the late Mrs. 
Soothill’s recollections. Not the least of its charm is the 
vivid, though wholly unconscious picture of the writer 
herself. The last person in whom she was interested was 
Lucy Soothill, yet she stands out on every page. It is 
an extraordinary coincidence that the Chinese equivalent 
of her name means “ Brightness-upon-the-Way.”’ Mrs. 
Soothill must have 
been singularly 
sweet and gracious. 
She was also amaz- 
ingly courageous. 
She arrived in 
Wenchow to marry 
Mr. Soothill in 1884 
just after his mission 
house had been 
burnt down and 
when anti- foreign 
feeling was high; it 
remained dangerous 
for many years: 
Mrs. Soothill was 
often in real peril, 
often left alone for 
days together while 
her husband was 
away on mission 
business; yet her 
serene confidence 
never wavered. The 
only thing she did 
resent was the 
educated Chinese 
ostentatiously cover- 
ing their noses when they passed her because of the 
foreigner’s reputed smell. 

As a missionary Mrs. Soothill was naturally most inter- 
ested in the Chinese Christians, of whose devotion and self- 
sacrifice she tells some splendid stories. Many mission- 
aries, who have owed their lives in recent years entirely to 
their converts’ heroism, could tell the like. But Mrs. 
Soothill was intimate with Chinese of all classes, and no 
one will like them less well, many will understand them 
much better, for her sympathetic, though clear-sighted 
descriptions. She loved the Chinese, and justly, but was 
not blind to their shortcomings. 

When her husband became President of Shansi Univer- 
sity, Mrs. Soothill came into contact with many great 
people. In some ways it was a trying experience : 

“When Mr. Soothill invited the Governor and other high 
provincial officials to dine at the University, their retainers 
all told numbered between three and four hundred. Every 


one of them had to be given a meal or its equivalent in 
money. 


< 


}} 


There is a particularly vivid sketch of Sir Robert Hart, 
but one suspects that Mrs. Soothill did not quite approve 
of the great I.G.”’ 

The book abounds in humorous incidents and clear-cut 
scenes—of the amah powdering the baby with baking 
powder, of the desperate business of making bread, of the 
excruciating torture of travel in a Peking cart, of the 
ineffable beauty of the Temple of Heaven, and of a certain 
tempestuous journey in a cockle-shell Chinese coaster, in 
the midst of which Mrs. Soothill’s son was born. To all 
alike, those who know and those who do not know China, 
this beautiful book is to be recommended. 


From “ A Passport to China,” by Lucy Soothill (Hodder & Stoughton). 


By O. M. Green 


A splendid complement to Mrs. Soothill’s book is Mrs. 
Buck’s exquisite and fragrant romance, “‘ East Wind, West 
Wind.” Here is China pure and simple, characters and 
customs that go back long before Confucius, the scholarly, 
sensual old father, his proud First Lady and the slatternly, 
gossiping concubines, the little bride fearfully serving her 
mountainous mother-in-law, the immemorial inhibitions 
and etiquette: and then the clash with the new ideas of 
Young China, which indeed is being fought out in thousands 
of Chinese homes to-day. It ends happily for Mrs. Buck’s 
young people, but actually China is still far from having 
solved the problem of joining new toold. To quote Kweilan, 
the heroine, when her husband asks her to play the harp: 


““The harp has six abhorrences and seven prohibitions, 
according to our 
ancients who made 
it. It will not give 
forth its voice in the 
presence of mourn- 
ing, in the presence 
of festive instru- 
ments, when the 
musician is unhappy, 
when his person is 
defiled, when incense 
has not been freshly 
lighted, or when in 
the presence of an 
unsympathetic 
listener. If it will 
not sing to-night, my 
lord, which of these 
abhorrences is 
present ?”’ 


After serving 
three years in the 
American diplomatic 
service, Mr. Sands 
became adviser to 
the Emperor of 
Korea when the un- 
happy Hermit King- 
dom was visibly 
about to fall a prey 
to either Russia or 
Japan. He was but twenty-three, but the failure of his 
audacious scheme to get the Powers to neutralise China in 
the impending struggle would have been certain in any case. 
Everyone was too busy securing what he could for himself. 
Diplomacy has no very good name nowadays and it was 
least lovely in the ‘‘ concession era’’ which followed the 
Sino-Japanese war, with its revelation of China’s impotence. 
Mr. Sands writes sympathetically of the Koreans, who never 
really understood him, still less the maelstrom of inter- 
national jealousies swirling about their helpless heads. 


The Pavilion outside the East 
Gate is very picturesque. 


MY RUSSIAN VENTURE. 
(Harrap.) 

Mrs. Chesterton is a disconcerting traveller. Her 
account of the conditions of Russian provincial life is 
undeniably good. Her generalisations about Russian 
practice are undeniably bad. And the two are so mixed 
up that one does not know whether to be angry with her 
for such astounding belief in all that Russian sympathisers 
say, or to admire her for the feminine excellence of the 
way she has told all she has seen. On balance however 
admiration carries the day. There are as many people 
ready to give exaggerated praise as there are to give ex- 
aggerated blame to the Russian system, and one more or 
less cannot make much difference to either side. Mrs. 
Chesterton has moreover a special recommendation in 
that she chose Minsk and Kieff rather than Moscow and 
Leningrad for her excursion into Russian life. The excur- 
sion was unconducted ; it took her to collective farms as 
well as to hotels; and it revealed some new things about 
the new Russian life, and many which have been revealed 
before, but not often better. W. H. HINDLE. 


By Mrs. Cecil Chesterton. 8s. 6d. 
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THE PHILOSOPHER OF LOVE 


“* More Essays of Love and Virtue.’’ Essays on “ The 
New Mother,” ‘‘ The Renovation of the Family,” ‘‘ The 
Function of Taboos,” ‘‘ The Revaluation of Obscenity,” 
“The Control of Population,” ‘‘ Eugenics and the 
Future.’’ By Havelock Ellis. 7s. 6d. (Constable.) 


It is not the good fortune of many, even among the 
most elect, to retain the favour of large numbers of thinking 
men and women, still less to be regarded, as age creeps 
on, with increasing affection and respect. But then there 
are few who, like Havelock Ellis, have spent a lifetime 
on a labour which has been for him in a double sense 
a labour of love—on the one hand because it was the work 
of his choice, and on the other because in following his 
bent he was helping others by teaching them how to 
live and how to love. 

All the characteristics that have so inspired us and 
endeared him to us in the past are here, active as ever, 
in his new book of essays: the splendid motive that has 
been his throughout, the firm grasp on his subject, the 
thoroughness, the balance, the insight, the “‘ pitiful pitiless 
irony’; and with them all the same kindliness and sym- 
pathy which is of the very essence of love. That could 
not very well be missing; for though the titles of the indi- 
vidual essays may seem to have less to do with what we 
commonly understand by love than was the case in “‘ Little 
Essays of Love and Virtue,”’ yet in a general purview it 
will be seen that love of an even nobler and more all- 
embracing nature is the theme of this book. I will let 
Dr. Ellis explain himself : 


““* Love’ and ‘ Virtue’... I regard as two main paths 
along which the human organism seeks to find for itself 
development and expression. I am not likely, I think, to 
be accused of meaning by ‘ love’ merely a mild euphemism 
for the physical explosion of sex, or by ‘ virtue’ merely the 
namby-pamby convention of ‘ goodness.’ If when I speak 
of ‘love’ I may sometimes seem to recall Freud’s libido 
and its sublimations, there is also an echo of the love that 
Dante celebrated as one with the force that moves the stars ; 
and when I speak of ‘ virtue’ it is more often the sort of 
virtue which Nietzsche proclaimed, free from all ‘ moralic 
acid,’ the sort which men sometimes mistake for vice, while 
they bow down to the hollow image of an outworn virtue, 
and smugly mistake their own feebleness for ‘ the will of God.’ 
It is the old heroic ‘ virtue,’ firm alike in the discipline of self- 
control, and thereby in the strength to control the world, 
that we need to-day.” 


Thus, as he guides us along with his clear reason, illumin- 
ating, with a detail and comprehensiveness only possible 
to one of his learning, the subjects we grant to be vital, 
but on which we are so apt to be ill-informed and even 
mistaken, we are enabled to realise that the seemingly 
individualistic practice of life as an art is, in the long 
run, the way of love and virtue. It will be long, as 
he points out, before the aims on which the eyes of 
some among us are set approach anything like universal 
acceptance. And though even he may begin to feel that 
the forces of obscurantism and taboo are weakening (as 
his lesser preoccupation with them here might suggest), 
their disappearance ‘‘ imposes upon us inescapably the 
creation of a new self-discipline of internal and personal 
taboos.”’ 

The only thing that is not quite convincing is Dr. Ellis’s 
explanation why he should have felt himself to be writing 
here “‘ Jess for the young than for those who have passed 
the stresses of youth and its ardours,’”’ though to be sure 
he gives his reasons. For his are subjects that concern 
usall. But, be it to the old or the young that he is speaking, 
his luminous exposition of these difficult matters will 
fulfil his intention of correcting error, stimulating progress, 
and warning us of the pitfalls awaiting a rash enthusiasm. 


Yet these essays are, even more than that, an education- 


in the fine art of living and loving, and a welcome assur- 
ance that the mind and the hand of their maker are as 
alive to-day as ever, and that his eye is ‘‘ not dimmed, nor 
his natural force abated.” 

JouHN LINNELL. 
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SOME AUTUMN BOOKS 


Ready 2nd November 


THE WORLD CRISIS: 


THE EASTERN FRONT 
Rt, Hon. WINSTON S. CHURCHILL, 


The finest volume of an 
immortal work; dealing with Poland, East 


Prussia, the Carpathians, the Black Sea, etc. 
Maps, Plans, and Photographs, 30s. net 


MARC ANTONY 
ARTHUR WEIGALL, author of “* Nero,” etc. 
Illustrated, 2\s. net 


Just Published 


EGYPTIAN TALES AND ROMANCES 
SIR ERNEST WALLIS-BUDGE, the Famous Egyp- 
tologist. Illustrated, |5s. net 


BABER :: First of the Moguls 
FERNAND GRENARD 
Illustrated, 10s. 6d. net 


CHARLEMAGNE 
CHARLES EDWARD RUSSELL 
Illustrated, 15s. net 


HORACE WALPOLE 
STEPHEN GWYNN, author of “ Sir Walter Scott,” etc. 
Illustrated, 15s. net 
THE HUDSON BAY COMPANY 
ROBERT PINKERTON 
Illustrated, 15s. net 


UNITED EMPIRE LOYALISTS: 

FOUNDERS OF BRITISH CANADA 

A. G. BRADLEY, the famous authority on Canada. 
Illustrated, \5s. net 


THE 


Fiction—7s. 6d. net 


Just Published 


COLONEL GRANT’S TO-MORROW 
sy SETON (G. S. Hutchison), author of “ The 


Further Adventures of Grant of ““ The W Plan.” 
THE KNIGHT OF THE VIRGIN 

VICENTE BLASCO IBANEZ, author of ‘ The 

Mob,” etc. 


THE WATERS UNDER THE EARTH 
MARTHA OSTENSO, author of “ Wild Geese,” etc. 


END OF ROAMING 
ALEXANDER LAING 


CHAOS IS COME AGAIN 
CLAUDE HOUGHTON, author of “ I am Jonathan 


Scrivener,” etc. 


CHILDREN OF THE DRIFT 
NORA STEVENSON, author of “ African Harvest,” etc. 
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NAPOLEON’S MASTER 
Mr. Guedalla’s Life of Wellington 


“The Duke.” By Philip Guedalla. 
net. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 

A loquacious club waiter, seeing me try vainly to flick 
away one of the tiny reference numbers on a margin of 
Mr. Guedalla’s latest work, said, ‘‘ That’s a great book you 
have there, sir.’’ In bulk it is a great book, though not 
too great for the magnitude of its subject. Hitherto there 
has been no entirely satisfactory biography of ‘‘ the Duke ”’ 
who, of all the Dukes since the sons of Esau were Dukes in 
Edom, stands pre-eminent. We are all of us Brewsters in 
admitting that, and though it is possible that certain 
passages ‘“‘ wouldn’t do for the Dook,’’ he had sufficient 
sardonic humour (witness his retort to the mob that made 
him shout for Queen Caroline, “‘ Well, gentlemen, since you 
will have it, God save the Queen—and may all your wives 
be like her’) to 
appreciate, perhaps 
with his odd, whooping 
cachinnation, many 
of Mr. Guedalla’s 
shafted epigrams. In 
Arthur Wellesley, 
direct, simple, sur- 
prisingly uncomplex 
as he seems at first 
sight, there were more 
Dukes than one. He 
was the Iron Duke, 
we know; though here 
I think the author has 
been too careful to 
glove the steel hand. 
There was Heine’s 
Wooden Duke—‘‘a 
wooden puppet 
obedient to strings 
pulled by the 
aristocracy ’’—but Mr. 
Guedalla leaves Heine’s 
puppet out. And there 
is the Golden Duke, 
whose portrait, giving 
sovereigns to old Peninsular heroes, having pillow-fights 
and rough-and-tumbles with small boys and girls, Mr. 
Guedalla paints very charmingly. Charles Dickens was a 
witness of one of these delightful scenes, ‘‘ so good, and 
aged, and odd.’’ I am glad the Duke’s kindness (he 
was Colonel Wellesley then) to little Salabut Khan, the 
four-year-old child of Dhoondia Waugh, ‘ King of Two 
Worlds,”” has not been altogether overlooked. Mr. 
Guedalla indeed overlooks very little that is significant 
or important. He might perhaps have remarked on the 
fact that the Colleys who were in time to become the 
Wellesleys—and the Wesleys—are first mentioned in Rut- 
landshire, that tiniest of counties ; and that Cantillon, to 
whom Napoleon left a legacy for his unsuccessful attempt 
at assassination, was made gamekeeper at Fontainebleau 
by Louis Philippe. What is sauce for Bonapartes should 
be sauce for Bourbons. 

Mr. Guedalla touches very lightly on his hero’s amours, 
and his long neglect of poor Kitty Pakenham. I wish, by 
the way, that her portrait could have been included among 
the illustrations. It is at least good to read of that closing 
scene in the great house at Hyde Park Corner, when, with 
the hostile mob shouting in London streets, Wellington's 
dying wife slipped frail fingers up his sleeve—and found to 
her last delight and solace the bangle she had fastened on 
his arm before she was faded, and old, and quite so 
ineffiectual—before he was ‘‘ The Duke.”’ 

I think Mr. Guedalla might have made more of the 
Indian adventure ; the Peninsular and Waterloo sections 
are magnificent, and not cumbered with more tactical and 


Illustvated. 25s. 


The funeral procession of the Duke of Wellington 
passing Apsley House, November 18th, 1852. 
After Louis Haghe (Royal Collection). 


By 
Alfred Tresidder Sheppard 


strategical details than are necessary to the narrative. 
But he should have ended his very effective use of the 
immortal Waterloo passage in ‘‘ Vanity Fair’’ with the 
words ‘‘ Darkness came down on the field and city.’’ Mr. 
Guedalla sometimes mars his work by over-emphasis, and 
lets his lively wit, active imagination, and an occasionally 
dangerous facility in epigram jeopardise the ultimate 
success of his achievement. He is far too fond of linking 
contemporary events elsewhere with events in the career 
of his hero; sometimes this is extraordinarily effective, 
but in the earlier chapters especially one longs to see him 
come to his own horses. It is, after all, not a technique 
discovered, as many people think, by the new biographers 
and the new historians; with his large-jawed kings and 
plain-faced and fair-faced queens, his Cock Lane ghost, 
his Mrs. Southcott, 
and paper money, and 
all the rest, Charles 
Dickens did almost 
the same thing in “A 
Tale of Two Cities,’ 
twenty years before 
Mr. Guedalla was born, 
and at least ten before 
Mr. Lytton Strachey 
took very much 
interest in the oddities 
of his first Victorian 
nurse. One begins to 
question what ‘‘ Howe 
polishing his narra- 
tive’”’ has to do with 
a small boy going to 
a seminary in Chelsea, 
whether ‘‘ the Queen 
of France watching 
duchesses milk cows”’ 
caused a youth to put 
on his first red coat, 
and whether a British 
subaltern’s transfer to 
the Twelfth Dragoons 
sent a mob roaring against the Bastille and the first heads 
bobbing on the first pikes in Faris streets ‘ within a 
month.’’ To see how Mr. Guedalla’s exuberant genius 
sometimes entangles him, turn to his account of the young 
Wesleys at Eton (page 21-2) where within eighteen lines 
we are given a picture of the brothers breasting a slope, 
sinking into recesses and abysses, toying with classics, 
being sustained on a sober diet of learning varied with 
nutritious extras, treading on one another’s heels, moving 
into a costlier arena, scaling Parnassus at an ant-like pace, 
and ending “ a brief rear-guard action ’’ with the classics. 
But excess of brilliance is not a common fault, or mortal 
sin. Mr. Guedalla has certainly given us a fascinating book, 
able, useful, original and accurate. Whatever faults it has, 
I do not think “ great ’’ is altogether too great a word for it. 


THE |MEMOIRS OF FERDINAND VON FUNCK (1807-1809). 
Translated by Oakley Williams. 18s. (Bodley Head.) 


The writer of these Memoirs was the Adjutant-General 
to Frederick Augustus, King of Saxony and Poland; and 
his work, which was first published in Germany last year, 
has waited for over a century for publication. They 
consist of his memoirs proper and some “ characters ” 
without which no eighteenth century writer would be 
complete, and these two productions have been arranged 
and translated by Mr. Williams in the present volume. 
The title is perhaps misleading, for although Funck was 
wounded at Jena, played for a short time the part of 
unofficial emissary between Napoleon and Frederick 
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Augustus, and describes the years when the Emperor 
suddenly stirred up the provincial stagnation of Dresden, 
the value and charm of these memoirs lie in the description 
of the Saxon Court, the intrigues between the Queen 
Mother and the King, whom she first tried to enervate to 
the point of imbecility and later tried to illegitimatise, 
between the all-powerful Count Marcoloni and everybody 
else, and the pervading reliance on a clockwork and not 
even picturesque etiquette to the exclusion of nearly all 
common sense. 

In doing this Funck is remarkable. His portraits are 
vivid and, except in the case of Marcoloni, most extra- 
ordinarily balanced and fair. But his great achievement 
is that, although brought up in the atmosphere of the 
stifling close of the eighteenth century in Germany, he 
describes the futility, the boredom and the pettiness of it 
all, as though he were of a future generation, indeed as 
though he were endowed with present day standards of 
judgment. A. W. 


“SWEET INDIAN TALES” 


“Egyptian Tales and Romances: Pagan, Christian, 
Muslim.”’ Translated by Sir Ernest A. Wallis Budge. 
15s. (Thornton Butterworth.) 

On first reading the title of this book, one is mildly sur- 
prised that such an eminent scholar as its editor should 
group together, within the covers of a single volume, 
specimens of the widely differing cultures which flourished 
under the Pharaohs, the Czsars and the Arabs. One 
would be inclined to suspect that it was yet another of 
these omnibus volumes designed to attract the undis- 
criminating yet thirsting-for-knowledge tourist of the 
coming season. Yet after reading awhile all one’s sus- 
picions of incongruity are assuaged and one realises that 
nobody knows better than Sir Ernest Wallis Budge that 
the Story is about the oldest thing in the world, that it 
differs little from age to age, only changing its costume 
from time to time to suit the altering fashions. So we read 
the New Kingdom “‘ Story of the Two Brothers ’’ none the 
less avidly because, in all probability, we have read it long 
before in the medizval “‘ Arabian Nights,” or because we 
have been familiar with it since childhood in a still older 
form as the original of Joseph and Potiphar’s wife. Even 
the story of ‘‘ Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves ”’ is based 
upon the story of the stratagem of the old Egyptian officer, 
Djehuti, who smuggled two hundred of the Egyptians into 
the besieged town of Yopu in pots and baskets. That was 
in the Syrian Wars of Thothmes III, about 1500 years before 
Christ. While many of these stories will be found absorb- 
ing because of their age and because of the constant re- 
occurrence of their themes through the centuries, the 
Coptic section of the book has quite another interest. 
Here the reader will find much darkness and horror, and 
miracle perilously akin to magic. 

The Copts of the first century would seem to differ very 
slightly from those of the twentieth. Demonology was a 
cult to be reconciled with, not supplanted by the new 
Christian religion, and that was the chief task that befel 
the writers of that strange period. Judging by the stories 
presented here, we cannot believe the task to have been 
a very hard one. To those—regrettably few—who know 
the ‘‘ Thousand Nights and One Night,”’ the last section of 


* the book will be somewhat of a disappointment. It con- 


tains a selection of those tales common in the brasseries 


and coffee-houses of Cairo, Port Said and Alexandria in the © 


latter half of the nineteenth century. One sighs for the 
Arabian Nights, of which not a single one is contained in 
the repertoire of the story-teller in the bazaar to-day. 


BREVITIES 


“* Bygone Punishments.” By William Andrews. 
10s. 6d. (Philip Allan.) 

A reissue of a book first published in 1899 which was 
the result of a careful and unsentimental probing into the 
past. This new edition is well illustrated and contains 
a preface by the author’s son. 


ARRAP 


Two New Series 
at Bargain Prices 


RED RIBAND LIBRARY 


Successful recent illustrated non-fiction books 
by famous authors, produced in all details exactly 
as first published— 


but at less than half-price ! 
Now 5/- net 


By W. B. Seasroox, Author of Jungle Ways. 


Adventures in Arabia 


Originally 12s. 6d. Three Impressions. 


‘Few travellers can have had more wonderful 
experiences than Mr. Seabrook, whose volume is 
really an extremely fascinating one.’’—Daily Mail 


The Magic Island 


Originally 12s. 6d. Three Impressions. 


‘* Haiti is the island, and no white man had ever 
more mysterious experiences to recall of that home 
of horror.’’—Daily Telegraph 


By Jan and Cora GorDON. 


Star-Dust in Hollywood 


Originally 12s. 6d. Two Impressions. 


‘A book of absorbing interest, not only to film 
fans, but to others and Tide 


By Srr ALan CosuHaM, K.B.E. 


20,000 Miles 
in a Flying-Boat 


Originally ros. 6d. Two Impressions. 
“Sir Alan Cobham’s flight round Africa had this 


historic importance, that it laid the foundation of 
the Through-Africa Air Route.”—Times 


* 


GREEN RIBAND LIBRARY 


Successful illustrated books for ‘‘ Boys and Girls 
of All Ages,” exactly as originally published at 
7s. 6d.— 


but at less than half-price! 
Now 3/6 net 


By Bripces and TILTMAN. 


Heroes of Modern Adventure 


Narratives of the adventures of Colonel Lind- 
bergh, Lawrence of Arabia, Amundsen, Rosita 
Forbes, etc. Five Impressions. 


More Heroes of Modern 
Adventure 


Narratives of the adventures of W. B. Seabrook, 
Sir Henry Segrave, Bert Hinkler, Sir Douglas 
Mawson, etc. Three Impressions. 


Kings of Commerce 


The careers of famous business men of to-day, 
including Selfridge, Woolworth, Henry Ford, Lord 
Northcliffe, Rockefeller, etc. 


By ABDULLAH and PAKENHAM, 


Dreamers of Empire 


Biographies of Rhodes, Burton, “ Chinese ”’ 
Gordon, Nicholson and Lawrence. 


From all Booksellers and Libraries 
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LIGHT AND ‘“ MYSTERY ” 


“ John Wesley.”” By C. E. Vulliamy. 10s. 6d. (Geoffrey 
Bles.) 


“ Robert Louis Stevenson.”” By Sidney Dark. 12s. 6d. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 


There is for me a certain fitness in coupling Wesley with 
R. L. S. The two men, at different periods, have been 
dominating influences in my life, though the “ stock” 
of the one has somewhat weakened while that of the other 
has greatly risen. Stevenson was the idol of my early 
youth, as Wesley was the béte noire. I knew Stevenson 
intimately through his writings, and found in him a sym- 
pathetic reflection of my own egoisms and literary aspira- 
tions. Without really knowing anything about Wesley, on 
the other hand, I associated him darkly with the tedium 
of the long services in the Methodist chapel of my boyhood. 
I did not then realise that one could not judge Wesley 
by the modern Wesleyans, and I little dreamt that, when 
I came to study him at first hand, he would not only 
supplant Stevenson but a host of later ‘“‘ heroes’’ in my 
esteem and affection. 

Even to-day many intelligent people, despite the ever 
growing literature that is accessible for their illumination, 
retain a false view of Wesley. They create a Wesley of 
their own fancy from the connotations which the word 
* revivalist ’’ has for them. Whereas of course the whole 
romance and significance of Wesley’s career lie in the 
fact that, while he inspired and consolidated the greatest 
religious revival in our history, he was himself the antithesis 
of the conventional “‘ evangelist.’’ He began life as a rigid 
High Churchman—a fastidious artist in personal religion, 
zsthetically preoccupied with ritual. He differed from 
many Churchmen of the eighteenth century in taking his 
religion seriously: he did not differ from them in his 
extreme suspicion of ‘“‘ enthusiasm.’’ He was essentially 
a scholar and a gentleman and, throughout the extra- 
ordinary career into which he was inevitably, but at 
first unwillingly, urged by events and reflection, he never 
ceased to be “ John Wesley, A.M., Sometime Fellow 
of Lincoln College, Oxford.’’ Wesley did not preach a 
faith, nor preach by methods, that came easily to him. 
But he had from childhood an open mind, given to reason- 
ing, and a conscience as tender as any of which there 
is record. Step by step, against all the natural inclinations 
of his sensitive and artistic nature, he allowed reason and 
conscience to have their way with him. He became an 
evangelist in spite of himself, and in that fact lay the secret 
of his immense influence. The commonest people could 
realise that here was no mere agitator, but a man truly 
sent of God. Wesley’s correspondence with Mrs. Pen- 
darves (afterwards Mrs. Delany) is enough to show what 
a Prince Charming he was in youth, and how perfectly 
he could have been the “ elegant ’’ gentleman if duty had 
not summoned him to sterner paths. 


By Gilbert Thomas 


Admirable indeed is Mr. Vulliamy’s account of John 
Wesley in the making. Equally deserving of the highest 
praise—alike for his marshalling of the essential facts, 
his delightful literary style, and the eighteenth century 
background that is sketched in with such vivid yet 
thoroughly assimilated colour—is the writer’s presenta- 
tion of Wesley’s half-century of actual campaigning, which 
meant not merely travelling hundreds of miles a year on 
horseback along execrable roads and preaching sometimes 
twice or thrice a day in the open air, in all weathers and 
perhaps amid violent opposition, but the visiting of the 
sick, the writing of innumerable letters of sympathy and 
encouragement to his helpers all over Britain, and the 
detailed building up of the organisation of the Methodist 
societies. In his combination of prophetic and practical 
qualities, Wesley was unique. While in certain minor 
respects a Puritan of his own age, he was fundamentally 
a pioneer, not only in relating vital religion to social ameli- 
oration, but in promoting education and in spreading views 
on hygiene that were far ahead of his day. He wasagain 
an indefatigable writer. His books earned him immense 
sums of money, all of which he devoted to philanthropic 
work. Lovable as he was virile, he lived what he preached, 
and Mr. Vulliamy justly claims that his influence has far 
outflowed the great Church which bears his name. The 
full debt which England and the world owes to John 
Wesley can never be assessed. 

Mr. Vulliamy has written, in the fullest sense of the 
word, a book. Mr. Dark’s volume on Stevenson is by com- 
parison a scrap-book. I use the term by way of definition, 
not as belittlement. If Mr. Dark has given us what is, 
in large measure, an anthology of Stevenson’s own writings, 
and of passages from other writers bearing directly or 
indirectly upon Stevenson and hs work, his quotations 
display a remarkably wide field of reading, and are ex- 
cellently arranged. If they serve to emphasise, rather 
than to dispel, the difficulty of disentangling the “ real ”’ 
Stevenson from the Stevenson alike of the old glamorous 
‘legend ’’ and the modern destructive one, at least they 
stimulate the reader to new effort. Mr. Dark’s own view 
is that Stevenson was not Mr. Chesterton’s “ pagan,”’ 
and still less the ‘‘ hypocrite’ of other recent estimates, 
but that he was fundamentally a religious man—a Coven- 
anter who, despite his very mild “ going on the loose ”’ 
and his occasional pose, never forgot, under the perpetual 
menace of death, his Shorter Catechism. Mr. Dark is 
surely right in restoring Stevenson to a reasonably high 
pedestal. Yet the continuance of a ‘‘ mystery ”’ about 
Stevenson suggests his falling short of the highest. To 
contrast Stevenson with Wesley is perhaps to violate all 
reasonable standards of comparison. Wesley nevertheless 
offers a capital instance of the fact that simplicity always 
characterises true greatness, which becomes increasingly 
luminous the more it is contemplated. 


After the Jubilee: 


“ The Letters of Queen Victoria.” Third Series, Vol. II. 
Edited by G. E. Buckle. 25s. (Murray.) 

Though, once she had emerged from girlhood, Queen 
Victoria changed little in temper, the attitude of her 
ministers towards her inevitably altered much. In the 
period covered by this new instalment of her letters the 
Queen is not merely a sovereign respected for her capacity 
and loved for the solicitude she shows for the welfare of her 
people ; she has become an unrivalled authority on the usages 
governing relations between the sovereign and ministers 
and an unrivalled authority on the personal forces affecting 
European politics. She can always remember, sometimes 
very usefully and sometimes to justify her own obstinacy, 
what was done before her present ministers had made any 
mark at all in public life; and having watched most con- 
temporary rulers from the time when they were children 


The Last Phase of Queen Victoria 


she is a shrewder judge of their motives and qualities than 
any of her ministers. She is not at all disposed to let her 
advantages remain unexploited. For all her graciousness 
towards trusted ministers when they are pursuing policies 
of which she approves, she can be extremely: imperious. 
Her limited but, within its limits, very real sagacity is of 
immense advantage to ministers; but her slowness to 
grasp certain new facts and doctrines is also of national 
benefit, forcing ministers to clarify their own thinking as 
they are compelled to justify themselves in the eyes of their 
critical sovereign. 

It is Mr. Gladstone who fares worst at the royal hands, 
Sir Algernon West writes to Sir Henry Ponsonby explaining 
that for all the urgency in Queen Victoria’s letter to Mr. 
Gladstone about military and naval defence, it will be im- 
possible to hold a Cabinet meeting for some little time : 
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and Queen Victoria minutes for Sir Henry Ponsonby 
tartly that as Sir A. West seems to be Mr. Gladstone’s 
alter ego Sir H. should tell him that the letter she wrote to 
Mr. Gladstone was “‘ very pressing and important’’ and 
remains unanswered. The unfortunate Sir William Har- 
court intervenes, and is rapped over the knuckles in a 
letter expressing the Queen’s regret that a question ‘“‘ which 
creates anxiety amongst all parties, I had hoped including 
yours,’’ should be “‘ converted into a political dispute.”’ 
Mr. Gladstone draws on his own long past and informs the 
Queen that his own views about defence ‘‘ have varied 
little from those which were entertained by the leaders of 
both parties at the time when he had first the honour of 
becoming one of your Majesty’s advisers under Sir Robert 
Peel.’’ The Queen then intimates to Sir Henry Ponsonby 
that she thinks Mr. Gladstone’s letter “‘ unsatisfactory and 
peculiarly tricky,’’ and Mr. Gladstone himself is informed 
that ‘‘ the Queen does not look on the maintenance of our 
national defence as a political question.’’” A few more 
weeks and early in 1894 Mr. Gladstone is being scolded for 
reluctance to bestow a high honour, either a dukedom or 
the Garter, on Lord Lansdowne in view of his services as 
Viceroy of India: ‘‘ The Queen is much surprised and 
grieved by Mr. Gladstone’s letter, as she did not suppose 
that party politics were allowed to interfere with the 
rewards of men who had honourably and faithfully served 
their sovereign and country abroad.’’ What is more, 
“« The Queen, as the fountain of honour, does not think that 
such matters are ever discussed by her ministers, many of 
whom at present are ignorant of such rewards for dis- 
tinguished service.’’ A very little more time and it is a 
question of sharply denying a coveted military honour to 
the German Emperor, on the ground that he has already 
been spoilt too much. 

In the period of this correspondence, Lord Salisbury is 
the trusted veteran, Lord Rosebery the younger statesman 
of whom the Queen has the highest expectations. Few 
things in the volume are more attractive than the Queen’s 
personal concern lest Lord Rosebery’s career should be 
marred by any unfortunate act or utterance. But these 
axe only among a host of eminent persons who pass through 
the pages to the accompaniment of the Queen’s outspoken 
comment in eulogy or censure. Allowing something for 
the discretion which Mr. Buckle may be presumed to have 
exercised, this body of correspondence remains a remarkable 
proof that the occasional impetuosities and invariable 
candour of the Queen did next to no harm on any occasion 
and did a great deal of good on many occasions. Plainly 
this fortunate result was in no degree due to calculation : 
there is nothing calculated in the: letters here printed. 
The Queen no more got herself into expedient rages than 
she employed herself in the paying of expedient com- 
pliments. It is plain that, even more than we had hitherto 
supposed, the Queen had a rare instinct for knowing just 
how far to go alike in obstinacy and in enthusiastic 
co-operation with a minister. Ex We 


CHANGING TASTE 


“* Fashion in Literature.” By E. E. Kellett. 12s. 6d. 
(Routledge.) 

Mr. Kellett is sincere. He is learned. He is at times 
almost witty; but in this book at least he is also dull 
and heavy. His title has the sub-title ‘‘A Study of 
Changing Taste,” and chapter by chapter he glances at 
the world’s literature in terms of the world’s taste for 
hyperbole, the grotesque, the didactic, the sentimental, 
the exotic, etc., but his eye is not keen. He overloads 
argument with illustration, and if he displays erudition like 
a peacock displaying his tail, it must be said that the pea- 
hen—Mr. Kellett’s public—will not be charmed. She will 
disdain the complicated brilliance, and turn away for a 
simpler companion. 

If Mr. Kellett’s share in his own book is dull his 
many contributors, or the many on whom he levies 
tribute, naturally say things worth hearing. It is only 
that Mr. Kellett is not master of his material, and does not 
provide enough of it himself. G. E.'G: 


Or 
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MEDICI 


ILLUSTRATED 
ART BOOKS ‘ 
FRENCH PAINTING 
by R. H. WILENSKI 

S This work by our foremost critic of the younger S 
S School claims to be the most comprehensive book on . 
iS the subject that has yet been written in English. | 
12 plates in colour and 240 in monochrome. q 
Prospectus available. Price 30/— net ; 
MODERN PAINTING IN FRANCE 
S|} 1. THE POSTIMPRESSIONISTS 
8} 2. THE MODERNISTS 

S The two companion books give a rapid but clear 

S account of the new ideas that have sprung up in 
France. Each contains about 72 illustrations in 3 

monochrome and frontispiece in colour. 

Price 7/6 net each 
A SUPERB GIFT-BOOK 
S GRAY’S ELEGY IN A COUNTRY S 
CHURCHYARD 

The illustrator, Frank Adams, has put his finest 
work into the lovely drawings. 

S 8 plates in colour and 16 in photogravure. S 
Prospectus available. “Price 21/— net N 

MODERN PAINTING 

by S. C. KAINES SMITH, F.S.A. 

S This work by the Curator of the Birmingham Art 

5 Gallery is a sequel to his well-known * Outline History . 

S of Painting.’ Mr. Kaines Smith in his vigorous style S 
carries on his history from the beginning of the nine- q 
teenth century to the present day. 

S 16 plates in colour and 120 in black-and-white. . 

S Prospectus available. Price 21/— net N 

GREAT PAINTERS SERIES 

The first three volumes in a new series. Each C 
volume contains about 20 pages of text giving a bio- 
graphy of the painter and critical notes on his work. . 

N Frontispiece in colour, and 64 plates in monochrome . 
photogravure. 

The first three volumes : 

GIOTTO COROT CONSTABLE § 
Price 3/6 each net 
MASTERS IN COLOUR SERIES 

Each volume contains 16 plates in full colour and 4 Q 
pages of text giving a brief life history of the painter 

S and a description of each colour plate. The first four S 

volumes : 

> BOTTICELLI RAPHAEL TURNER VERMEER g 

S Each book size 74 by 10 ins., bound in stiff paper 

. cover, cord tie. Ready October. Price 3/6 each net. . 

Write for complete illustrated Autumn Book 

. List, post free, or Complete List of Medici 

Pictures containing over 600 illustrations, 


price 1/6 (returnable on first purchase). 36 page q 
illustrated Christmas Card list post free. 


3} THE MEDICI SOCIETY LTD. - 


7a, Grafton St., Hay Hill, London, W.1 
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D’ANNUNZIO 


“ D’Annunzio: A Biography.’’ By Federico Nardelli 
and Arthur Livingston. 12s. 6d. (Jonathan Cape.) 

This is, I believe, the first book in English devoted to 
Gabriele d’Annunzio. It seems a pity therefore that it 
is not a more serious study of one of the finest literary 
artists of our time. To describe it as a biography is rather 
misleading— unless a biography of Napoleon might properly 
leave out any description or analysis of his campaigns 
and deal only with Josephine, Marie Louise, Mademoiselle 
George, the Countess Walewska and one or two other 
incidental women. As a biography of the Napoleon who 
matters, that would be ridiculous; as a biography of the 
d’Annunzio who matters, this book—-since it gives no idea 
or perspective of his literary achievement at all—is equally 
ridiculous. 

From the point of view of mere slickness of narrative, 
the book holds the attention. To that extent it is fairly 
well done; but it is a journalistic merit, not a merit of 
interpretation or proper criticism. The figure that emerges 
is not the d’Annunzio who will hve, but the d’Annunzio 
who is already dead. I am convinced too that it is a 
false delineation, whatever by way of chapter and verse 
the authors may bring forward as to the authenticity of 
their anecdotes. Probably their stories of d’Annunzio 
are quite true. But they are merely the equivalent of 
the story concerning Shakespeare and Burbage and the 
wife of the city merchant—about as revelatory of the true 
Shakespeare as the hop of a sparrow would be to the speed 
of an ostrich. 

It is rather distressing. We in England are so rarely 
appreciative in any understanding way of the foreign 
artist, unless he is a musical executant. D’Annunzio is 
already too much of a sealed book to us ; certainly d’Annun- 
zio the poet is, and it is as a poet that he is at his greatest, 
not as a novelist or prose dramatist. None of our critics, 
except Mr. Arthur Symons, has ever grasped his greatness 
or significance as a poet. Before the War we labelled 
him ‘‘ the Don Juan of the modern novel”; during the 
War we called him “‘ Italy’s mad poet’’; and now, after 
the War, we are presented with the biography of a super- 
cad. The man who wrote “ Francesca da Rimini’’ and 
the volume of the “ Laudi’”’ entitled “ Alcione,’’ may be 
a man of peculiar vanities and of many adventures among 
women, but he is a great poet, and great poets, whatever 
else they may be to the eye of the northern Puritan, are 
not such as d’Annunzio is depicted as being in this book. 
Signor Nardelli, its part author, says the publisher, “ has 
long been acquainted with the poet and held an important 
post on his staff at Fiume.”’ But the heart of a poet’s 
mystery is not plucked out so easily as Signor Nardelli 
and his collaborator seem to have imagined. Psycho- 
logically the book is false, however true it may be 
anecdotally. 

The publisher further states: ‘‘ The authors have given 
a comprehensive portrait and interpretation of this many- 
sided creature of genius.’”’ It cannot however be con- 
sidered comprehensive since his literary work is dismissed 
by mere occasional mention, and is never once given a 
true description or adequate analysis. Readers un- 
acquainted with d’Annunzio’s work would never rise 
from the reading of this biography with any idea that 
d’Annunzio is one of the very greatest poets of our period, 
the finest of living technicians, and one of the most 
imaginative interpreters of nature of all time. 

A study of d’Annunzio in English is still wanted; in 
fact it is wanted urgently. This book assuredly does not 
fill the lamentable gap. 

WALLACE B. NICHOLs, 


THE MIND OF CONRAD 


“* Joseph Conrad’s Mind and Method: A Study of 
Personality in Art.” By R. L. Mégroz. tos. 6d. 
(Faber & Faber.) 


We have still to wait for someone to write a great 
romantic biography of Conrad. Mr. Mégroz has not 
attempted that, yet his book—his best, I think, that I 
have read—comes to fill a gap which has long been apparent, 
gathering from many scattered sources the essential infor- 
mation about its subject and presenting it as a single 
biographical and critical account which is vivid, com- 
prehensive, complete and at the same time compact. 
His first section gives a personal impression of Conrad 
the man, in a descriptive report of a conversation they had 
together in London in 1922, on the evening of the first 
performance of ‘‘ The Secret Agent.” Most of this has 
already appeared as “‘A Talk with Joseph Conrad” in 
a limited edition, but many of us will be grateful to Mr. 
Mégroz for making it available to a wider circle of readers. 
From this he goes on to the mainly biographical chapters 
on The Child of Poland, The Seaman, and The Writer. 
In Conrad’s Books he classifies the volumes first according 
to literary form, and then, more illuminatingly, in 4‘ sig- 
nificant groups” as more and less autobiographical, while 
in the succeeding sections, Essayist and Poet, Style and 
Matter, ‘‘ True to Life,’’ and Plot and Imagination, the 
reader is led—but by how capable a guide—deeper and 
deeper into the labyrinth of the creative process until it 
becomes clear how vitally Conrad’s method derived from 
his mind, and how his mind could find its expression only 
through that method. 

Conrad’s roots, Mr. Mégroz repeats in his Summary and 
Conclusions, were essentially Polish, a soil of oppression 
from which he escaped by flight to the freedom of the 
sea. He wrote of the sea in later years partly because 
he knew it so well, but more because for him it compfe- 
hended, as anYadequate symbol, the height and depth 
of man’s experience. It stood for him as that background 
of infinity against which the human tragedy is eternally, 
but for the individual how briefly, played out. Conrad’s 
life, as that of all his characters, was a ceaseless quest for 
that ‘“‘ peace which comes of self-realisation and self- 
annihilation,’’ and in a universe of dubious moral rectitude 
he could find it only in a personal courage rising above 
the ordeals of existence, the one constant in a tossing 
ocean of experience changing its complexion with every 
wind that blows. His tales were tales of human integrity 
—sustained or shattered. The light—the Holy Ghost— 
that a man must preserve or sin against is his own moral 
identity. By that integrity, he believed, a man might 
triumph over the direst fate. When Mr. Ford M. Ford 
wrote into “‘ Romance”’ the phrase: ‘‘ For suffering is ° 
the lot of man,’’ Conrad characteristically added, ‘“‘ but 
not inevitable failure or worthless despair which is without 
end—suffering, the mark of manhood, which bears within 
its pain a hope of felicity like a jewel set in iron.’ Thus 
as a moralist—and I would add as an artist—he is neither 
English nor Polish, but universal. He was a great artist 
because he never (or but seldom) took the easier path, 
played to the gallery, relapsed ‘‘ his imaginative propriety.” 

All these points, and more, Mr. Mégroz demonstrates 
by assiduous reference to Conrad’s life and books. He is 
always extremely suggestive, and, highest of merits in 
a critic, forces one to return to his subject with renewed 
zest and added understanding. At times perhaps he seems 
to be starting more hares than he can catch without de- 
serting his main path altogether, but here the reader might 
exercise his wits by attempting what his author has left 
undone. His book, in part and in whole, ably sustains 
Mr. Herbert Palmer’s recent high praise of Mr. Mégroz 
in these columns. 

GEOFFREY WEsT. 
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THE LETTERS OF PUCCINI 


“* Letters of Giacomo Puccini.”’ Edited by Giuseppe 
Adami. Translated from the Italian and edited for the 
English edition by Ena Makin. 12s. 6d. (Harrap.) 


Puccini shares with Wagner and Verdi the distinction of 
being more frequently performed than any other composers 
of operas. Of the many thousands who delight in “ La 
Bohéme”’ or “ Butterfly ’’ probably very few have any 
idea of the pangs which preceded their birth, for Puccini’s 
music flows so easily. that it leaves no trace of labour 
behind it. Readers of his letters to his librettists, which 
form the greater part of this collection of 240 letters, will 
however be able to form a clear idea of Puccini’s extra- 
ordinary capacity for taking infinite pains. 

Adami, one of his little army of librettists, who is respon- 
sible for this collection, which appeared originally in 
Italian in 1928, realising that the interest of the letters lies 
almost entirely in their bearing upon the operas, has 
arranged them in sections corresponding to the works to 
which they refer, and has prefaced each with a summary 
of its history. This arrangement, though it necessarily 
interferes with the general chronological sequence, has the 
advantage of enabling the reader to trace the vicissitudes 
of each opera, and to form some idea of the thought Puccini 
put into his work. The letters are full of the minutest 
details concerning the text of the operas, and they are well 
worth reading, for they leave one with a higher appreciation 
of Puccini as both a man and an artist, and show how he 
arrived at his aim by a scrupulous attention to details. 
And it was a hard way. His father died when he was five, 
one of seven children, and it was only by means of a small 
subsidy from Queen Margherita that he entered the Milan 
Conservatorio. He soon realised that his gift was for the 
theatre, and these letters show how conscientiously he 
applied it. He experienced from the first the vicissitudes 
which trouble those who cater for the fickle theatrical 
public. His first opera, ‘‘ Le Villi,’’ failed to secure even 
honourable mention in a competition, but happily some 
influential friends—among whom was that rare artist and 
fine gentleman, Boito—subscribed the cost of its production, 
and it produced a good impression. ‘‘ Edgar,’’ which 
followed, seemed a success at first, but it was only a flash 
in the pan, and it was not till ‘‘ Manon Lescaut,” in 1873, 
that Puccini produced a work which has stood the test of 
time—and that in spite of its being the subject of Massenet’s 
best opera, produced nine years before. The story of its 
inception, as told in this book, is amusing. Four poets had 
a hand in the text, ‘‘ and when all was finished and the 
question arose of mustering the ranks of Manon’s authors 
and establishing the paternity of the libretto, no one would 
appropriate it. Everyone said it should be all or none, 
and it was decided that the authorship should remain 
anonymous.” ‘‘ Bohéme”’ gave its authors much more 
trouble, and the letters show how insistent Puccini was 
upon the realisation of every shade of meaning in the text 
and the minutest details of the business of the stage. 
After this the composer’s position seemed to be assured, so 
the disastrous failure of ‘‘ Butterfly ’’ in Milan came upon 
him with crushing severity. Happily it was soon atoned 
for in Brescia, and the attitude of a “ first-night ’”’ audience 
found an equally striking illustration in ‘‘ The Girl of the 
Golden West,’”’ which made an unqualified success when 
first produced in New York, but has failed to hold its own. 

Though the letters are chiefly concerned with the operas, 
they afford many side-lights on Puccini’s character. His 
shyness—‘‘ an invitation to dinner makes me ill for a 
week. . . . I wasn’t born for a hfe of drawing-rooms and 
parties "—his love of the country, which makes him 
declare that, after the first’ performances of “‘ Tosca’ he 
will ‘‘ go into hiding in the woods.” There, he says, “I 
shall vent my sportsman’s rage on the birds and com- 
pensate myself for the sufferings experienced during thirty 
or thirty-five days of rehearsals. Yes, in the green rustic 
wilderness of the wonderful Maremma, where nice people 
go, I think I shall pass the best days of my life.” What a 
curious parallel to Verdi, who found happiness in his farm ! 


HERBERT THOMPSON, 


APPLETON 


WAR PAINT AND ROUGE 


ROBERT W. CHAMBERS 


A new historical story dealing with the struggle of the 
British to drive the French from North America. 7/6 


FLOWER OF THORN 
MARIE CONWAY OEMLER 


Mrs. Oemler’s characters are warm creations and the 
emotion of her story will have an appeal to the thousands 
who know and love her books. 7/6 


A HISTORY OF INDIAN 
LITERATURE H. H. GOWEN 


One of the most comprehensive and at the same time the 
most concise for the general reader, it deals with all 
branches of Indian literature in all periods. 15/- 


SAVAGE PARADISE 


MARGARET MATCHES 


A young girl grew tired of office work and boarded a 
tramp steamer for Australia and the South Seas. She 
wandered at will, the only woman on numerous strange 
vessels and among various strange tribes. _Illust. 12/6 


WINGS FOR MEN 
FRANK WEAD 


A history from the earliest times of man’s attempt to fly, 
Mr. Wead, himself an aviator, traces the work of all the 
pioneers, both successful and unsuccessful, and presents 
an enormous body of interesting facts on early and recent 
flying. Illustrated, 15/- 


34, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON 


BASIL BLACKWELL 
THE 


WAITING ROOM 


Poems by 


IRENE PETCH 
With a Foreword by 


ST. JOHN ADCOCK 


Late Editor of The Bookman 


3s. 6d. net 


@, A book of unusual merit, to which 
Messrs. Elkin Mathews & Marrot awarded 
the medal for the best unpublished volume of 
verse at a recent Festival of Arts and Letters 
organised by the Panton Arts Club. 


From ST. JOHN ADCOCK’S Foreword : 

“It is the beauty of common things—of 
the summers and winters, mornings and 
nights, joys and sorrows of the everyday 
world and everyday people—that gives them 
their charm and sensitive emotional quality.” 


BROAD STREET, OXFORD 
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AN EASTERN CONQUEROR 


“* Baber, First of the Moguls.”” wy Fernand Grenard. 
10s. 6d. net. (Thornton Butterworth.) 


Certainly the life of Baber the First, Baber the Tiger, 
is one of the most remarkable in Eastern history. It is 
as well to remember that before one reads this book. From 
history we know the facts of his marvellous career—how 
at the age of twelve an accident makes him ruler of 
Farghand, that small mountain oasis of Central Asia ; how 
his ambition was like a fever in him, driving him onward 
until at last he made himself sovereign of all Northern 
India, absolute master of fabulous wealth, and founder of 
that empire which was to be ruled over without interrup- 
tion by the Great Moguls for over three centuries until 
1862, when they perished of that decay peculiar to all 
Eastern dynasties. But the inevitability of the conclusion 
in no wise detracts from the grandeur of the beginning or 
the heroism of the preface to such a story. The mere facts 
are an amazement. But mere facts are to be found in the 
history books, as well as in M. Grenard’s book; it was 
for something more than that that we had hoped in his 


A Gate of Samarkand. Its 
Sultan, Baber, repulses an 
attack by Shaibani Khan, the 
Uzhek usurper. 


From“ Baber: First of the Moguls,” by Fernand Grenard 
(Thornton Butterworth). 


book, for did not the Emperor himself leave his own 
memoirs to which M. Grenard has had access? It seems 
strange that the reading in the diaries of so great a man 
should produce no more than the promised “ delightful, 
realistic touches’’ of the publisher’s wrapper. Do they 
help us to understand more the ambition of that victorious 
march of the youthful Baber on Samarkand, the golden 
capital of his ancestor Tamerlane, or the heartbreak of the 
wandering exiled years among the crags of the Hindu Kush, 
or the pain caused by the beauty of the gardens of Peshawar 
that was too great to be borne so that he called for wine ? 

The history books do not tell us these things because to 
do so is not their part, and M. Grenard seems unable to, 
in spite of his privileges, so perhaps it cannot be done, 
and if we would know more of Baber yet we shall turn 
again to those exquisite paintings of the Mogul School, 
where we can watch the Emperor seated on his war- 
horse stringing an arrow to his bow before the gates of 
Kabul; or in his garden, among the cypresses, dictating 
verses to a scribe. 


REGINALD POLE. 


TURNER 


“The Turner Spell.” By Bega. 6s. 
Norgate.) 


(Williams & 


Of making many books on Turner there is no end, 
Close on the heels of Mr. Walter Bayes’s excellent ‘‘ Turner ”’ 
comes this slighter work from an anonymous pen. 

The author of ‘‘ The Turner Spell ”’ tells us he is “‘ neither 
artist, nor art critic, nor expert’’; but a mathematician 
Had he no other qualifications we might 
doubt his authority to join the company of Ruskin, Ham- 


and musician. 
merton, Finberg and Bayes. But ‘“‘ Bega’’ has another 
and unusual qualification which gives value to his earlier 
chapters on Turner’s water colours. For years in the 
basement of the National Gallery he copied them, and 
thus gained an acquaintance more intimate than most 
with the work of the master in this medium. This ex- 
perience gives him an entirely new approach to his subject. 
Just so long as he keeps within the limits of that experience 
—so long as he confines himself to telling of his method 
of copying, of his difficulties in transcribing an old water 
colour on new paper, of the sufferings of Turner’s work 
at the hands of cleaner and restorer, of his beliefs that a 
copy should be in the spirit rather than the letter occupying 
the copyist no longer than the time spent on the original— 
just so long as he keeps to these technicalities of which he 
speaks at first hand, his book is of value. As far as I 
know it is the first to deal with the experiences of a picture 
copyist. His literary style is reminiscent of George Sturt’s ; 
the first three chapters have much of the intimate charm 
of ‘“‘ The Wheelwright’s Shop ”’ and “‘ A Small Boy in the 
It should appeal to a definitely limited public ; 
to those who can appreciate sincere, uncoloured, simple 


Sixties.”’ 


experiences recorded with dignity. 

When, as in the latter half of this book, he steps into a 
bigger field, he is not sure enough of his ground. The réle 
of a rather bitter ‘‘ die-hard’’ does not suit him. His 
views on modernistic art are of that class that speaks of 
the ‘‘ monstrosities of Epstein,’’ and adds an exclamation 
mark after ‘‘ saxophone.”’ 


HESKETH HUBBARD. 
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WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY 


4 Consideration of Thackeray.”’ By George Saints- 
bury. 7s. 6d. net. (Oxford University Press.) 

Now that the great English novelists of last century— 
Dickens, Jane Austen, Scott, Thackeray, Trollope and the 
Brontés—have assumed a definite place in literature, it 
must become more diffftult to valuate them exactly in 
proportion as that position becomes more definitely fixed 
in the moulds of our own minds. The lesser writers of that 
great age can be turned out of our minds again and again 
for reconsideration and revaluation—sometimes one and 
sometimes another assuming the shape of permanence ; 
but once that shape has dominated literature for the 
greater part of a century, as in the case of Thackeray, there 
is not likely to remain much for another generation to 
add. The best that a critic can do is to say the old things 
in a new way or survey more fully those minor attributes 
that have been largely overlooked in favour of the solid 
block of greatness in the main body of his work; and 
it is just these two functions that Dr. Saintsbury has 
performed so well—sometimes quite to perfection. 

Of course there is likely to remain disagreement among 
critics as to the ascending order of greatness displayed 
in Thackeray’s work; but I think no competent judge would 
venture to criticise Dr. Saintsbury when he says of ‘‘ Vanity 
Fair,’’ ‘‘ Pendennis,’’ ‘‘ Esmond ”’ and ‘‘ The Newcomes ”’ : 

‘** But I cannot conceive anyone, save a very idle paradoxer 
of the mixed race of quack and crank, which is not un- 
known, or a man hopelessly deficient in literary judgement, 
denying that these four books constitute an extraordinary 
literary achievement, or that, whether they entitle the author 
to stand among the very first two or three of prose fiction or 
not, they establish him in the first division of that depart- 
ment for all time—”’ 

or would even fail to concur when he says that there are 
great passages among these books that are unsurpassed 
in the literature of the world—even by Balzac—by any 
in fact but Shakespeare himself. 

The only drawback to this book is the author’s arrange- 
ment of his material. The first half is mainly biographical 
—dwelling here and there on Thackeray’s early achieve- 
ments—in which he appears to value ‘‘ The Great Hoggarty 
Diamond ”’ as a more solid masterpiece than ‘‘ The Rose 
and the Ring”’; and the second half is mainly critical, 
with pieces of biography appearing here and there to 
account for certain literary events. This rather divides 
one’s estimate of the book; but what is much more sur- 
prising is the unequal distribution of those vividly inter- 
esting chapters (quite the best in the book) in which the 
author deals separately with each of his hero’s master- 
pieces. Why is a whole chapter devoted to “ Philip ’’— 
in which Dr. Saintsbury himself admits that Thackeray’s 
genius partly hangs fire—and only the third of a not very 
long chapter to ‘‘ Esmond ’’—a book which is to some of 
us the highest achievement in the English novel? He 
may argue of course that the size of the chapters is not 
relevant to the merit of each book under survey; but 
surely it must be, in some way, relevant to their importance 
in literature. 

His consideration of Thackeray as a poet occupies a 
fair space near the beginning of the book; but by no 
means too much for so fresh and original a statement of 
the case. The excursions of great novelists into the 
realms of poetry have met with very variable success, 
but Thackeray seems to have achieved no small fame in 
this field—though his poetry was easily influenced by 
his own reading. ‘‘ The King of Brentford ”’ and “ Chroni- 
cle of a Drum ”’ are admirable examples of the ballad type. 

For those who would say that it is rather late in the 
day to come out with an estimate of Thackeray’s place 
in the world of literature two things may be replied. In 
the first instance, although two generations may equally 
value one man, they are likely to value him for different 
reasons; and secondly the greater the man the more 
inexhaustible will be the harvest of his riches. Dr. Saints- 
bury has done much more than analyse the great novelist. 
He has renewed our appetite and awakened in us a fresh 
desire for the books he has so ably criticised. 

ASHLEY SAMPSON. 


“An astonishing book for a woman to 
write” (Ralph Straus in Sunday Times) 


“Extraordinarily close to life” 
(Sylvia Lynd in the News-Chronicle) 


“Not a faltering word in the whole story” 
(Frank Swinnerton in Evening News) 


JOANNA 
CANNAN 


7/6 net 


Hodder and Stoughton 


THE GATES OF UR 


(A Play in Three Acts) 


By W. G. HOLE, author of ‘‘ Queen Elizabeth,” etc. 


The reading of plays is undoubtedly less popular 

than the reading of novels, yet the readers of this 

remarkable play will almost certainly do what the 

reader of a novel seldom does—turn back and 
read it all through again. 


3s. 6d. net (by post 3s. 9d.) Cr. 8vo. Cloth 
CECIL PALMER, 49, Chandos St., London, W.C.2 


WANTED— 
New Writers 


Learn to write ARTICLES and STORIES. Make spare hours 
profitable. Write to-day for free booklet, which describes 
how many students have earned while learning.—THE REGENT 
INSTITUTE (Dept. L/93), Regent House, Palace Gate, W.8. 


UTHORS’ MSS. speedily and perfectly typed 
by educated male typists. Good, clear, black 
ribbons used ; new machines. Novels a speciality. 
but no work too small, not even two-page articles, 
Play work done for professional playwrights. Ten 
years’ experience, 9d. per 1,000 words. Send stamp 
for perfect samples.—The Authors’ Aid Service 
(B.J.), 67 (B), Princes Avenue, Hull. 


AUTHORS should send immediately for specimen copy 
of ‘‘ Writer’s Own Magazine”’ (6d. monthly). Invaluable 
for practical help and suggestion. Special prizes offered in 
literary Competitions. (7/6 per annum, post free.) Address: 
Messrs. Arthur Stockwell Ltd., 29, Ludgate Hill, London. 


£4,000 and £1,000 OFFERED FOR NOVELS by leading 
Publishers. Premier Literary Agency invites MSS. for above 
and will read and advise re same without charge. Commission 
on results only.—Address 6, Eton Road, Hampstead, N.W.3. 
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DOSTOIEVSKY 


Dostoevsky.”’ By Edward Hallett Carr. 12s. 6d. 
(Allen & Unwin.) 

Of all Russians, Dostoievsky—with the permission of 
Prince Mirsky, who contributes an introduction to this 
biography—is the most typically Russian. Born of noble 
family (which in the nature of Russian nobility did not 
mean that he was necessarily rich or privileged), he took 
to rebellion in his youth, and though his form of rebellion 
was of the mildest, was sentenced to imprisonment in 
Siberia in consequence. Sensitive above all men to the 
spiritual, he indulged freely in the material pleasures 
favoured by his age, and probably, though Mr. Carr thinks 
otherwise, in some of their grossest forms. Knowing almost 
literally nothing of the peasants who form the vastness of 
the Russian people, he preached a return to that people 
with the best of the Slavophils. Having spent a lifetime 
exhibiting the faults, diseases and mental and spiritual 
deformities of his fellow-men, he published in his last great 
work what was in essence a declaration of faith in all 
mankind. 


Fyodor Dostoievsky 
(1821-1881). 


Contradictions in nature are a common heritage of all 
the world; it is to Pascal, whom Mr. Carr most appositely 
quotes, that our thoughts at once fly. But contradictions 
“so many and so deep are to be found if not only in the 
Russian, at least more often in the Russian than in other 
men. It was in fact this quality of contradiction that made 
some Russians of an older day most lovable. It was against 
it that Maxim Gorky, unlike most Russians strong in him- 
self, protested strongly. It is this trait, still to be found in 
the Russian character, that the Bolsheviks would eliminate 
(as indeed they must if they would have their plans succeed). 
And it is this trait which Prince Mirsky, protesting too 
much, only the more confirms. 

In it is the key to appreciation of Dostoievsky, as of the 
Russian, for to be appreciated he must be made one. Such 
unity no Englishman has yet given—it may be could 
never give, for our minds and emotions alike are cast in a 
different mould. Mr. Carr has not even attempted it. 
Instead he has been content to display the many facets of 
‘an individual genius, in so doing relating him to the spirit 
of his age and of the ages that went before. There is much 
in Dostoievsky’s work, he reminds us, that might be traced 
back to the Romantic movement in Europe, and much 
more that is paralleled in the work of other writers and in 
other forces of his own time. The point can be, and in the 
past has been stressed too much, just as too much stress 


can be, and has been laid on the consonance between inci- 
dents in Dostoievsky’s life and in the lives of the characters 
he created. 

But in this, as in all other matters, Mr. Carr shows a 
judgment excellently balanced, straying never, even when 
the lack of any others compels him to use the fashionable 
Freudian terms, beyond the bownds of strictest common 
sense. His story of Dostoievsky’s life is careful and full, 
omitting nothing of importance from the days of errant 
childhood to the day of a slightly smug old age. His 
analysis of Dostoievsky’s works is full too (almost too full, 
since it may prove a temptation to read Mr. Carr while 
skipping Dostoievsky). And in their combination here he 
has provided for Englishmen an introduction to Dostoi- 
evsky’s work, not indeed perfect—the unity aforementioned, 
if felt by Mr. Carr, is at any rate not communicated to his 
readers—but by much better than any life of Dostoievsky 
we in England have had before. 

W. H. HINDLE, 


“DRYDEN” 


By Mark Van Doren. 
Minority Press, Cam- 


VAN DOREN’S 


““ The Poetry of John Dryden.” 
12s. 6d. (Gordon Fraser: 
bridge.) 

Mr. Van Doren’s “‘ Dryden’’ has been something like 
a classic of criticism since Mr. Eliot wrote in reviewing 
the American edition of it the title essay in ‘‘ Homage to 
John Dryden.” Mr. Eliot’s ‘‘ Hogarth’’ pamphlet has 
had an influence that places it among the most important 
critical documents in literary history: it has played a 
decisive part in re-educating taste, and in re-orientating 
both the criticism of poetry and poetic practice. Yet the 
book that occasioned the essay, ‘‘ Homage to John Dryden,” 
and to which it was the object of that essay to call atten- 
tion, has never been published in England before, and 
has been some years out of print. Booksellers at the 
universities have received hundreds of orders for it during 
the last half a dozen years. It is an odd history. 

It is common knowledge that since the War, Dryden, 
after a century or more of neglect, has come into fashion 
again. Literary fashions vary very much in seriousness ; 
even the serious ones have commonly a number of levels, 
very few of which have any contact with seriousness. The 
vogue of Dryden may pardonably, by readers who are 
intelligent enough to be impatient with the merely bright 
and consciously ‘‘ modern,’”’ but who have not time for 
the almost specialist application needed to get the ‘‘ hang ”’ 
of contemporary literature, have been dismissed as part 
of the general cult of the dix-huitiéme that marked the 
last decade. But at its most serious level, it is much 
more important than that. It is associated with the 
effective reconstitution of the English poetic tradition 
that we are witnessing. 

The tradition we were brought up in came down from 
the nineteenth century, and was established in the time 
of the Romantics. The conception of poetry it embodies 
is a very limited one, excluding many qualities that have 
marked our greatest poetry. Dryden’s poetry no doubt 
is limited too; but its limitations are the opposite—and 
its qualities the complementary—to those of the poetry 
of the last age. 

Mr. Van Doren makes this admirably clear. ‘‘ Dryden,” 
he says, ‘‘ was above all things a literary man. His mind 
could best be energised by contact with other minds; he 
himself could become preoccupied most easily with other 
poets.”” There is a sense in which Milton is among the 
most “‘literary’’ of our poets. But two poets could 
hardly be more unlike than Milton and Dryden. The 
contrast brings out some of Dryden’s essential charac- 
teristics. Milton was a prophet, impelled by a fierce 
conviction within to deliver his message whether the 
world wanted to listen or not. ‘‘ There is a sense,’”’ says 
Mr. Van Doren, * in which every poem that Dryden wrote 
was occasional. Not sudden convictions, or happy per- 
ceptions of identities in the world of nature and man, 
but circumstances were required to draw him out on paper. 
Births, deaths, literary events, political incidents tapped 
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in him the richest commenting mind that English poetry 
has known. He is the celebrant, the signaliser par excel- 
lence.”’ Against the prophet the journalist: indeed Mr. 
Van Doren heads one of his chapters ‘‘ The Journalist 
in Verse.’”” Radical changes were transforming English 
culture and society, and Dryden was the public servant 
entrusted with the corresponding changes in literature. 
His is the most important name in the new prose—the 
distinctively modern prose that appears at the Restora- 
tion. His criticism formed and gave articulation to the 
new taste. He dominated the Restoration stage. He 
performed with dazzling genius in the genre characteristic 
of the new age: Satire. 

Dryden then is a subject for an important book, and 
Mr. Van Doren has shown himself worthy of his subject. 
To call the book “ brilliant’’ might mislead; it would 
hardly suggest the soundness and sobriety of Mr. Van 
Doren’s treatment. But ‘‘ The Poetry of John Dryden” 
is everywhere luminous with the light of a fine and steady 
critical intelligence. F. R. Leavis. 


FAULTY DIRECTION 


“* Signpost to Poetry.” By Humbert Wolfe. 7s. 6d. 


(Cassell.) 


There is no reason why a poet should know anything 
—anything critical, that is—about the processes of poetry. 
Such ignorance, or lack of conscious knowledge, does not 
prevent him from being a poet. Conversely being a poet 
does not mean that you are well armed, a priori, as a critic. 
For example, this guide-book shows Mr. Humbert Wolfe’s 
critical abilities, or even abilities of analysis, to be minute. 
Its text is Love; and Mr. Wolfe would take you by the 
hand through a garden of tempera flowers and, with his 
finger reverently on his lips, show you Poetry, making 
daisy chains. Without a word, but full of adoration, 
Mr. Wolfe would tiptoe back again, leaving you and his 
blue-eyed baby to play together. 

Reverence and urbanity have their place, but they are 
appreciation and not criticism, and they lead Mr. Wolfe 
into odd situations. They lead him (I give this as a sign- 
post to his method) to group together unpardonably such 
different, if superficially similar poets as Blake, Coleridge, 
de la Mare and Yeats, and to describe their poetry as “‘ the 
poetry of the crock of gold at the foot of the rainbow ” 
(which insults the other three, even if it may be true of 
de la Mare). 

But that is not all. The preceptor must be precise; if 
not critical, he must be accurate in his quotation, and 
show that he is alive to all niceties of rhythm and metre. 
One may not quarrel with Mr. Wolfe for considering that 
Traherne should be spelt ‘‘ Trehearne,”’ that Sir Henry 
Wotton’s one-time secretary was called ‘‘ Norton” and 
not “‘ Morton,” or for reading his proofs so ill that the 
woman in ‘‘ Kubla Khan” merely waits for her demon 
lover, and that Keats wishes to Jove ever—or else swoon 
to death; but what is one to think of Mr. Wolfe’s right 
to instruct ‘‘ youth, to whom this book is addressed,’” when 
again and again he misquotes in a way which is not only 
lazy, but which indicates an ear which can hardly be called 
sensitive ? Consider three instances : 


MILTon : Without the meed of some melodious tear 
H. W.: Without the meed of a melodious tear 


Campion: Followe thy faire sunne, unhappy shadowe, 
a eS Follow thy fair sun, thou unhappy shadow. 


WILFRED OWEN: Heart, you were never hot 
Nor large, nor full like hearts made 
great ‘with shot ; 
H. W. (quoting Heart, you were never so hot, 
WILFRED OWEN): Nor large, like hearts, made great with 
shot. 


After these, youth will be excused for taking the wrong 
turning, and taking it wilfully. GEOFFREY GRIGSON. 
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cold with 


Pees TRADE MARK) 


Here is the way to 
treat a cold! 
It is better to prevent a cold than to 


ty cure one. It is better to cure a cold 
than to go to bed with influenza. 


Put a drop of Vapex on a clean =< 
handkerchief each morning and in- 
hale its pleasantly antiseptic vapour 
often during the day. In crowded 
railway carriages, in stuffy buses 
and in offices where the air is 
saturated with germs, the clean, 
Pe penetrating vapour of Vapex will 
reach the deep recesses of the nose 
and throat, and preserve health by 
destroying the enemies of health. — .; 
4 It is so simple—a drop of Vapex on 
a handkerchief, instantly available, ‘5 
instantly effective. ; 
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all-day comfort and protection. A : 
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I—FIRST EDITIONS OF HILAIRE BELLOC 


By Norau NICHOLLS 


The Eye-Witness. 12mo, incloth. Nash, 1908. 

On Nothing and Kindred Subjects. t2mo, cloth, gilt. 
Methuen, 1908. 

Mr. Clutierbuck’s Election. 12mo, in cloth. With 40 

sketches by the 

author and 22 

maps. Nash, 

1908. The first 

issue is in fawn 

cloth with a 

coloured design 

on the side by 

John Hassall ; the 

second issue is in 

red cloth without 
the design and 
with black letter- 
ing on the side 

(see Points (1874- 

1930) by Percy H. 

Muir. Constable, 

1931). 

Cautionary Tales for Children. Verses by H. Belloc. 
Pictures by B. T. B. Nash (1908). 

The Pyrenees. With 46 sketches by the author and 22 
maps. 8vo, in cloth. Methuen, 1goo. 

On Everything. 12mo, in cloth, gilt. Methuen, 1909. 

A Change in the Cabinet. Methuen, 1909. 

This and That and the Other. New York, 1909. Methuen, 
IgI2. 

Marie Antoinette. 8vo,incloth. With 31 illustrations and 
4 maps. Methuen, 1909. 

On Something. 12mo, in cloth, gilt top. Methuen, Ig10. 
New York, rort. 

On Anything. Constable, Ig1o. 

Pongo and the Bull. 1t2mo, in cloth. Constable, 1910. 

Verses. 8vo, in cloth, gilt top. Duckworth, 1910. 
American edition, with an Introduction by Joyce Kilmer, 
New York, rg16. 

First and Last. t2mo, in cloth, gilt. Methuen, IgIt. 
First American edition, New York, 1912. 

The Girondin. 12mo, in cloth, gilt top. Coloured Frontis- 
piece. Nelson, IgIt. 

The Party System. (With Mr. C. Chesterton). 
cloth. Swift, rorr. 

The Footpath Way (Anthology). Sidgwick & Jackson, 1911. 

Socialism and the Servile State. A debate between Messrs. 
Hilaire Belloc and J. Ramsay MacDonald. South-West 
London Federation of the Independent Labour Party, 
IgII. 

More Peers. Pictures by B. T. B. Square 8vo, Pictorial 
Boards. Swift (1911). 

The French Revolution. Williams & Norgate, Home Uni- 
versity Library, no date. (First American edition in 
5 vols., 12mo, in cloth, New York, no date). 

The Ferrer Case. In wrappers. Catholic Truth Society, 
no date. 

British Battles: Malplaquet, Swift, 1911; Blenheim, 
Swift, 1911; Crecy, Swift, 1912; Waterloo, Swift, 
1912; Tourcoing, Swift, 1912; Poitiers, Rees, 1913. 
6 vols., 12 mo, in cloth. Maps. 

The Hilaire Belloc Calendar. A quotation from the works 
of Hilaire Belloc for every day in the year. 12mo, in 
wrappers. Palmer, 1912. 

The Servile State. 12mo, in cloth, gilt top. Foulis, 1912. 

The River of London. 12mo, in cloth, gilt top. 16 illus- 
trations in colour from oil paintings by John Muir- 
head. Foulis, rgr2. 


Hilaire Belloc, 


I2mo, in 


The Four Men. A farrago. (With illustrations). 1I2mo, 
in cloth. Nelson, 1912. American edition, Indiana- 
polis, no date. 

Warfare in England. Williams & Norgate, Home Uni- 
versity Library (1912). 

The Green Overcoat. Illustrated by G. K. C. 
cloth. Arrowsmith, Bristol (1912). 

The Stane Street. A monograph. Illustrated by William 
Hyde. §8vo, in cloth, gilt. Constable, 1913. 

The Book of the Bayeux Tapestry, presenting the complete 
work in a series of colour facsimiles: the introduction 
and narration by H. Belloc. 8vo, in cloth, gilt. Chatto & 
Windus, 1913. 

Anti-Catholic History. 
Society, no date. 

The Political Effort. Independent Views, No. 2. In 
wrappers. True Temperance Association, no date. 

The History of England from the first invasion by the 
Romans to the accession of King George the Fifth. By J. 
Lingard, D.D., and H. Belloc, etc. (Vol. XI, 1689-1910, 
by H. Belloc), 1915. 


I2mo, in 


In wrappers. Catholic Truth 


The Two Maps of Europe, and some other aspects of the 


Great War. In wrappers. Pearson, 1915. 

A General Sketch of the European War. With illustra- 
tions. First and Second Phases. 2 vols. I2mo, in 
cloth. Nelson, 1915. 

The Second Year of the War. 
and Water.”’ Burrup, 1916. 

The Last Days of the French Monarchy. With many 
illustrations, etc. Chapman & Hall, 1916. 

At the Sign of the Lion, and Other Essays. Narrow 12mo. 
Vellum boards. 25 copies on Japan vellum; 950 
copies on hand-made paper. Portland, Mosher, 1916. 

The Free Press. 12mo, in cloth. Allen & Unwin, 1918. 

The Greater Patriotism. Public Addresses by John Lewis 
Griffiths. With a Memoir by Caroline H. Griffiths and 
an Introduction by Hilaire Belloc. Portraits and 
illustrations. 12mo, in cloth. 1918. 

Europe and the Faith. 8vo, in cloth. Constable, 1920. 

The House of Commons and Monarchy. 12mo, in cloth. 
Allen & Unwin, 1920. 


Reproduced from ‘ Land 


The Mercy of Allah. Cover design by G. K. C. 12mo, in 
cloth. Chatto & Windus, 1922. 
The Jews. 8vo, in cloth. Constable, 1922. American 


edition in 3 vols., in cloth and boards. 

On. 12mo, in cloth. Methuen, 1923. 

Sonnets and Verse. 525 copies. Duckworth, 1923. 

The Road. (With illustrations). British Reinforced Con- 
crete Engineering Co., Manchester, 1923. 

The Contrast (between Europeans and Americans), Arrow- 
smith, 1923. 

Economics for Helen. 265 copies. Arrowsmith, 1924. 

The Campaign of 1812 and the Retreat from Moscow. Nelson 
(1924.) 

The Cruise of the ‘‘ Nona.”’ Constable, 1925. 


Boston (1922). 


A History of England. Vol. I. Methuen, 1925. 
Mr. Petre. A novel. With 22 drawings by G. K. 
Chesterton. Crown 8vo, in dark green cloth. Arrow- 


smith, 1925. According to Mr. Fabes in: his Modern 
First Editions: Points and Values (Foyles, 1929), a 
few advance copies, probably less than twenty, were 
issued without a publisher’s device on the bottom 
right-hand corner of the front cover. Viscount Esher 
apparently recognises the existence of such a first issue, 
as he describes his copy as ‘‘ second issue, with the 
publisher’s device on front cover.’’ In Points, 1874- 
1930, Mr. Muir appears to doubt the distinction between 
the two issues—see page 75: ‘‘ Is there an early issue 
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of Mr. Petre without the little ornament on the lower 
right-hand corner of the cover?’’ The answer must 
be an affirmative one, as copies of the first issue have 
been offered for sale from time to time. Mr. Fabes 
records the purchase ot such a copy by a Belloc collector, 
and it was from this book that he obtained his data. 

Miniatures of French History. Nelson (1925). 

The Highway and its Vehicles. . . . Edited by Geoffrey 
Holme. 4to, in green cloth, gilt. 1,250 copies. ‘‘ The 
Studio,”’ 1926. 

Short Talks with the Dead and Others. Cayme Press, 1926. 

Mrs. Markham’s New History of England. 4to. Cayme 
Press, 1926. 

A Companion to Mr. Weills’s ‘‘ Outline of History.’’ 4to. 
Sheed & Ward, 1926. 

Mr. Belloc still objects to Mr. Wells’s ‘‘ Outline of History.”’ 
(A reply to H. G. Wells’s ‘“‘ Mr. Belloc objects to the 
‘ Outline of History.’’’) Twelvepenny Series. Sheed & 
Ward, 1926. 

The Emerald of Catherine the Great. With 21 drawings 
by G. K. Chesterton. Arrowsmith, 1926. 

The Catholic Church and History. The Calvert Series. 
Burns, Oates & Washbourne, 1926. 

The Haunted House (Illustrated by G. K. Chesterton). 
Arrowsmith, 1927. 

Oliver Cromwell. No. 252 in wrappers (Sixpenny Library). 
Benn, 1927. 

A History of England. Vol. II, 1927; Vol. III, 1928. 
Methuen. 

Many Cities. 
1928. 

James the Second. Faber & Gwyer, 1928. 

But soft—we are observed. With drawings by G. K. 
Chesterton. Arrowsmith, 1928. 

How the Reformation Happened. Cape, 1928. 


Illustrated by Edmond L. Warre. Constable, 


A Conversation with an angel, and other essays. Cape, 
1928. 

Belinda. A tale of affection in youth and age. Constable, 
1928. 


The Chanty of the ‘“ Nona.” Poem and drawings by 
H. Belloc. Ariel Poems, No.9. Faber & Gwyer (1928). 

Joan of Arc. Cassell, 1929. 

Survivals and New Arrivals. Sheed & Ward, 1929. 

The Missing Masterpiece. A novel. With 41 drawings 
by G. K. Chesterton. Arrowsmith, 1929. 

Richelieu. (With plates, including portraits and maps). 
Benn, 1930. 

Wolsey. With portraits. 

New Cautionary Tales. 
worth, 1930. 

The Man Who Made Gold. With drawings by G. K. 
Chesterton. Arrowsmith, 1930. 


Cassell, 1930. 


Pictures by N. Bentley. Duck- 


{An Omission in the First Series printed in ‘‘ The Bookman ”’ 
for October, 1931— 
An Open Letter on the Decay of Faith (Reprinted from the 
Tribune). Burns & Oates (1906).]} 


{No books with Prefaces or Introductions by Mr. Belloc have 


been included.) 


‘Two books with a special appeal to the collector are an 
edition of Keats’s love-letters to Fanny Brawne, containing 
as a frontispiece a woodcut portrait of the poet. It is 
published by the Halcyon Press (1o1, Great Russell Street, 
W.C.) and the popular edition consists of 300 copies on 
Pannekoek paper, bound in linen, at the price of 27s. 

The second, which any collector who is also an enthusiast 
for the Savoy operas will hardly be able to resist, is ‘‘ Sir 
William Schwenck Gilbert, A Bibliographical Adventure,” 
by Townley Searle. This is a limited edition of 300 copies 
at £3 3s. each (30, Gerrard Street, W.1) with many coloured 
decorations and illustrations which are as great a joy as 
the text itself. The book contains a complete bibliography 
of Gilbert’s works as well as much incidental and out-of-the- 
way information. 


JUST PUBLISHED 


CATALOGUE (No. 281) 
Of OLD AND MODERN BOOKS 


selected from Private Libraries recently pur- 
chased, together with a number of rare Autograph 
Letters and Documents. 


IN THE PRESS 


CATALOGUE (No. 282) 


Comprising INTERESTING BOOKS 


(Old and Modern) from private collections 
and 


CATALOGUE (No. 283) 


A small Library of the Best Editions of 
MODERN FRENCH BOOKS, many 


in choice bindings and beautifully illustrated. 


All these Catalogues may be had gratis and post free 
on application to 


MYERS & CO. 


102, New Bond Street, LONDON, W.1 


Collectors’ Opportunity ! 
OUR NEW CATALOGUE OF RARE BOOKS 


(including a unique collection of Pope’s First Editions) 
ATLASES AND MODERN BOOKS 
Now ready. Post free on application 


All prices*extremely reasonable 


ORION BOOKSELLERS Ltd. 


8, JOHN STREET, ADELPHI 


(opposite the Little Theatre) 


LONDON, W.C.2 


WE purchase for cash libraries and small collections 
Best prices paid. 


BREAD anp VINEGAR 


Two short Stories by 


H. A. MANHOOD 


(Author of Nightseed,” Agony,” etc.) 
WITH A FRONTPIECE BY ROWLAND HILDER 
The Edition will be limited to 205 signed copies. 185 at 
£1 Is., and 20 on mother-of-pearl Japanese vellum at 
£2 2s. The manuscript of “ Bread and Vinegar” will 
be equally divided amongst the vellum copies. Ready 
late November. 


THE WHITE OWL PRESS 
West Brompton Station, London, S.W.5 


ritten. 1/- per thousand w 

CIENT SE SERVICE. SHORT HAND TYPIS ‘3 SUPPLI ED by 

hour, day. or week, for authors’ fener correspondence, etc, 

CITY SECRETARIAL SERV 10, Godliman Street, 
E.C.4. Telephone, CENTRAL 
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A NEW BATCH OF ANTIQUARIAN CATALOGUES 


It seems to me that there are distinct signs of the be- 
ginnings of a revival in the antiquarian book trade. I 
can offer only one argument in favour of my point of 
view. But it is a cogent one. I have before me a great 
number of new catalogues of all kinds. I cannot imagine, 
if there were no revival, that so many booksellers would 
go to the expense of printing such important catalogues 
as these. Moreover while prices are still below what I 
consider to be normal, there are also indications that the 
upward tendency to what is a reasonable price has begun. 
Someone who knows the market better than I do wondered 
if the present prices were not about the right ones; but 
when we discussed them in relation to those very high 
ones of 1929, we both came to the definite agreement that 
the true market value of old and rare books and modern 
first editions was something higher than the present rates, 
and something very much lower than those of a year or 
two since. Hence the desirability of making purchases 
now, before the up- 
ward trend really 
becomes a serious 
movement. 

I was convinced 
of the low prices 
that still exist when 
I studied three new 
important cata- 
logues that Messrs. 
Maggs sent me the 
other day: Nos. 
563, 564 and 565. 
The first is com- 
prised of books re- 
lating to English 
literature and _his- 
tory, from the 
fifteenth to the 
eighteenth century. 
This is really a 
second supplement 
to an earlier cata- 
logue, No. 550. 
No. 564 list deals 
with books on 
architecture, costume, furniture, gardens and ornaments. 
The third catalogue embraces a number of extraordinarily 
interesting autograph letters and historical documents. 
I had just been discussing the beautiful early calligraphy 
of Queen Elizabeth with an author who is engaged upon 
a book about the Queen, and I therefore turned to par- 
ticulars of two Elizabeth letters that are offered for sale 
in this Maggs catalogue. The first, priced at £150, is one 
signed to the Earl of Morton, Regent of Scotland. It is 
an extremely interesting and very fine letter, following 
a dispute between Sir John Foster, English Warden, and 
Sir John Carmichael, which led to blows, resulting in 
the death of Sir George Heron. This is a single page 
letter, and is dated, Woodstock, September 25th, 1575. 
The other is a signed letter to Sir Francis Walsingham, 
September 7th, 1570, price £42. But there are many 
other fascinating documents in this catalogue. A Joseph 
Addison letter, £63; a magnificent collection of sixteen 
autograph letters, signed by James Boswell, and addressed 
to Andrew Gibb, £300 ; a fine autograph letter of Charlotte 
Bronté, signed ‘‘ C. Bell’’ to W. S. Williams, reader to 
Smith, Elder & Co., two pages, November 17th, 1847, 
in which the author of ‘“‘ Jane Eyre” writes about the 
rough handling by the reviewer of that famous romance. 
A fine letter, of which the price is £375. For £35 the 
reader may secure, if it be not alreadv sold, a letter from 
Thomas Hardy to C. K. S.; one letter from Samuel John- 
son to Mrs. Thrale is to be had for {250—a most interesting 
one it is—‘‘I yet sit without shoes, with my foot upon 
apillow. ...” Thereisa Nelson letter for £105, although 
I would sooner have the complete autograph manuscript 


=~ 


From Messrs. James Tregaskis & Son's 998th Caxton Head Catalogue. 
Books on Farming and Country Life. 


of Christina G. Rossetti (£250); a Stevenson letter is 
priced at £125, and there is one that I should think will 
soon have gone to U.S.A. _ It is an interesting letter written 
by George Washington to John Paul Jones, the founder 
of the American Navy. There is only one quarto page. 
It is dated from Philadelphia, July 22nd, 1787. So rare 
and precious a letter I was not surprised to find marked 
at as high a figure as £1,450. It is interesting to bear in 
mind that the American Constitution was not adopted 
until some two months after this letter was written. 

I have three new catalogues from Messrs. B. H. Black- 
well, all very well put together, and of special interest—a 
classical catalogue (second-hand and new), and Parts II 
and III of a catalogue of educational books. 

Mr. Bertram Rota’s new catalogue of ‘‘ Modern First 
Esitions ’’ attracts me very much indeed. His prices 
are indeed on the low side—almost too cheap, as I read 
the signs of the times. Aldington, Armstrong, Bates, 
Coppard, Gals- 
worthy, Hardy, 
Hughes, Huxley, 
Lawrence, Mase- 
field, O’Flaherty, 
Priestley, Strong, 
Tomlinson, William- 
son—all are repre- 
sented. Then I 
have a delightful 
catalogue from 
Arthur Rogers of 
children’s books and 
novels of four cen- 
turies. This is an 
extremely well 
made list,and I have 
very much enjoyed 
going through it. 
Mr. J. D. Miller 
posted me two or 
three short lists the 
other day. I have 
often spoken of Mr. 
Miller’s catalogues, 
and these brief lists 
and supplements are just as interesting, even though they 
are short. They cover modern first editions, association 
copies, autographs and books of a general character. 

There is a most important catalogue just arrived from 
the famous house of James Rimell & Son, of 6, Duke Street, 
Piccadilly. This particular list comprises works of an 
extremely interesting and varied kind. Rimell’s cata- 
logues have found their way to my desk for many years, 
and I have never failed to be attracted by them. The 
new catalogue before me, No. 285, has in it a great many 
works on art, sport, and other interesting subjects. Be- 
sides which, there is a valuable selection of rare old coloured 
plate books, and a large addenda of books marked at 
obviously low prices. Among the art books are the four 
numbers of the original issue of The Germ (January- 
April, 1850). This is in a measure a remarkable periodical, 
and the price of these numbers is £28. It was the official 
organ of those select young men who were known as the 
Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood. I would like to mention 
just one or two other items of unusual interest : Sheraton’s 
“Cabinet Maker,” second edition, {90 (a beautiful book), 
Whistler’s ‘‘ Lithographs,” {12 12s. ; a very fine edition of 
Atkinson’s “ Picturesque Representation of the Naval, 
Military and Miscellaneous Costumes of Great Britain,’’ £60 ; 
a large paper copy of Sauvan’s “‘ Picturesque Tour of the 
Seine ”’ (1821), £75; an extra illustrated edition of Boswell’s 
“Johnson ” (New Edition, 1831), £32; and a presentation 
copy of Charles Lever’s “‘ The Knight of Gwynne,” £25. 

I have only one foreign list—and a small one it is !— 
this month. It comes from James F. Drake of New York. 

THE COLLECTOR. 


Virgilius Maro (P.) 
(1529.) 
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THE EDITIONS OF AMBROSE BIERCE 


At the present time good prices are being paid in America 
for genuine first editions of Bierce’s rarer work. The most 
rare of Bierce items is not a book, pamphlet or leaflet, but 
a photographic facsimile of a holograph stanza written by 
Bierce for Miss F. Soulé Campbell, who had the manu- 
script photographed and caused a few copies to be struck 
from the photographers’ plate for distribution among her 
friends. Very few were printed, and the rarity of the 
curiosity may well be imagined. I have been unable to 
find any trace of one being sold in this country. 

The rarest of all books containing work by Bierce is the 
large paper edition of T. H. Rearden’s “ Petrarch, and 
other Essays’’ to which Bierce contributed a memoir. 
Only ten volumes were printed, and several are known to 
have been destroyed. 

Of the more important volumes, the most difficult to find 
is the first edition of ‘‘ The Dance of Death,’”’ probably the 
scarcest item in modern literature. This strange work 
was published in 1877, and was the joint work of Ambrose 
Bierce and Thomas Harcourt under the pseudonym of 
William Herman. Dealers often claim first edition status 
for the second edition, which may be recognised easily 
enough as it carries a few pages of press notices relative to 
the first edition. 

The first books that Bierce published are not really 
difficult to find, especially in this country. These were: 
‘The Fiend’s Delight,’’ by Dod Grile (the pseudonym 
adopted by Bierce in his contributions to Fun), published 
by John Camden Hotten, Piccadilly, London (1872). 

“Nuggets and Dust,’’ by Dod Grile, published by 
Chatto & Windus, issued in yellow pictorial wrapper, 
lettered in black, and containing advertisements. 

‘“ Cobwebs, Being the Fables of Zambri, the Parsee,” 
by Dod Grile, however, is a very rare item. This was 
published at the Fun Office, 153, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 
(1873), and was bound in heavy pictorial wrappers, profusely 
illustrated, printed in blue, at a price of one shilling. Later, 
in 1874, G. Routledge & Sons published ‘‘ Cobwebs from 
an Empty Skull,” this being an extended title of the former 
volume. 

Bierce items which would command good figures both 
here and in America, are the issues of the Lantern and Figaro 
journals contributed to by Bierce when in London. There 
were two editions of the Lantern according to Bierce, and 
he describes the first number as consisting of twelve pages, 
and says ‘‘ I wrote every line in the paper.’’ Only a few 
numbers of each edition were issued and there is no record 
of any copies coming into the book-market. 

“In the Midst of Life ’’ (Tales of Soldiers and Civilians) 
was published by Chatto & Windus in 1892. Crown 8vo, 
issued in blue cloth, lettered in gold. This is the first 
English edition of a volume published in America in 1891. 
The volume is interesting particularly because of its title 
which first appeared in this issue, for the title was given 
to the collection of short stories by Chatto & Windus, and 
Bierce is said to have been greatly attracted to it. 

Other first editions of Bierce’s work are: ‘“‘ Can Such 
Things Be,’’ published by the Cassell Publishing Co., 
New York, in 1893. 

“Shapes of Clay,’’ published in 1903 by W. E. Wood, 
San Francisco. (The first editions of this may be identified 
by errors on pages 71 and 167. These were corrected 
before the second printing.) 

“ The Cynic’s Word Book,” published 1906. Post 8vo. 
Olive green cloth. The first edition contains no frontis- 
piece. 

“ Write it Right ’’ (A little blacklist of literary faults). 
(The Neale Publishing Co. 1909, pp. 78. Foolscap 8vo. 
Tan cloth). It is very difficult to find a first edition of the 
above in good condition. 

‘Collected Works,”’ published in 1909 by the Neale 
Publishing Co. The ‘‘ Collected Works’ on the whole 
must be looked upon as first editions of importance. 

““My Favourite Murder.’”’ Published in 1916 by an 
eccentric publisher, ‘‘Guido Bruno” (Curtis J. Kirch). 


What is Foyle’s 
First Edition Circle? 


During the busy publishing season many important new books come into 
being, and often the ill-advised book-collector loses the chance of obtaining 
copies of the best books in first editions at the published price. FOYLE’S 
FIRST EDITION CIRCLE was inaugurated to assist those whose daily 
activities leave them little time for obtaining those advantages that can 
be secured from ¢lose attention to the study of book-collecting. The value 
of the service rendered may be gauged when it is mentioned that quite a 
number of the books chosen and recommended during the first eight months 
of the Circle’s existence are out-of-print and are at a premium. Full par- 
ticulars will be sent on application to Dept. 18. 


Foyle’s Rare Book Catalogue 


The Autumn Catalogue of the Rare Book Department includes English 
Literature of the Eighteenth and Nineteenth centuries; Modern First 
Fditions ; Limited Editions; Finely Illustrated Books; Bibliography ; 
Association Items ; Foreign Books, etc. etc. A copy will be sent gratis on 
receipt of your name and address. 


The Lover of Art should note 


that Foyle’s Art Dept. has in stock 50,000 books (new, second-hand, out- 
“—— on Fine and Applied Arts in all their ramifications. Illustrated books 
and works of Art suitable for presentation to people of discriminating tastes. 
lf unable to visit the Art Dept., write for the latest Supplement to the Cata- 
logue of Foyle’s Art Dept., which includes: recent publications on Fine and 
Applied Arts; recent acquisitions of second-hand books, in fine condition ; 
Prints, Engravings and Water-Colour Drawings; and a Bargain Corner of 
miscellaneous works on Art. 


Foyle’s Foreign Department 


You are invited to visit Foyle’s Foreign Department where a very large 
and fcomprehensive selection of the Literature of European, Oriental, and 
other Nations can be inspected. Should Foyle’s happen not to have the 
required book in stock it will be obtained and supplied at the Published 
Price at the lowest rate of exchange. a cenataete 


If unable to visit the Department, write mentioning interests, and suitable 
sectional catalogues will be sent (gratis). 


W. & G. FOYLE, LTD , Charing Cross Road 
London, W.C.2 Gerrard 9310 (7 lines) 


BOOKS 


NEW AND OLD, ENGLISH AND FOREIGN 


Recent purchases from the Libraries of the late Dr. 
J. R. Tanner, Mrs. H. Montacu BUTLER, and others. 


Catalogue in preparation 


BOWES & BOWES 


1 & 2, TRINITY STREET, CAMBRIDGE 
(The Oldest Bookshop in England) 


q 


DEIGHTON, BELL & Co. Ltd. 


13 & 30, TRINITY STREET 
CAMBRIDGE, ENGLAND 
Established 170¢ 
ENGLISH AND FOREIGN 
NEW AND SECONDHAND 
BOOKSELLERS 


Single Volames or Entire Libraries 
‘or 


Boo xz: S 
Publishers’ Remainders at Bargain Prices 
GLAISHER Lrp. offer an E tional Selection of Publishers’ 
Books in offered at discounts of 50% 
to 80%. ‘New 100 Page List, Post Free 
WILLIAM GLAISHER LTD. 
(Booksellers since 1852) 
265, High Holborn, London, W.C.1 
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Crown 8vo. 
ised edition. 
Many of Ambrose Bierce’s letters have been published, 
« The Letters of Ambrose Bierce ’’ (415 copies), published 
in America, 1922, and ‘‘ 21 Letters of Ambrose Bierce ”’ 
(1,000 copies issued) being the most important volumes. 


Issued in brown paper wrappers. Unauthor- 


CLIFFORD BOWER-SHORE. 


A COLLECTOR’S QUERY 
“Paul and Virginie,” 1788 


‘Paul and Virginia,’ by Bernadin Saint-Pierre, was 
first published, with illustrations, in Paris in 1789. I have 
seen a copy dated at Lausanne, 1788, and there is recorded 
in Lewine, an edition at Paris, 1788, with an engraved 
title, but no illustrations to either of them. I am con- 
cerned with the accepted first edition, that with the illus- 
trations of 1789. It contains four plates, three after 
Moreau by Girardet, Halbou and de Longueil, and one 
after Vernet by de Longueil and dated 1788. (Virginie’s 
body in this plate was drawn by Moreau.) 

I recently purchased an edition of this famous story 
which I am unable to understand or to trace. The British 
Museum does not know it, neither does the Bibliotheque 
Nationale. It has the four plates after Moreau and Vernet, 
but all are engraved by G. Barrett (who was he ?), and 
show but very slight differences to the plates by the French 


engravers (on the second I can distinguish no differences: 


whatsoever). The entire book is printed in English on a 
wove paper, and is dated on the title, which is engraved, 
1788, one year before the French edition with, to all 
intents and purposes, the same plates. The title of the 
book as engraved on the title page is ‘“‘ Paul and Virginie ”’ 
and not, as would naturally be expected, ‘‘ Paul and 
Virginia.’’ Why is Virginia spelt in the French fashion 
with an ‘‘e’’ on the title of an English book ? 

There is no printer’s or publisher’s name on the title 
page, but on the last page (number 218) is the note “‘ W. 
Blackader, Printer, 10, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane.” 
All that I have found out of Blackader is, that he died on 
June 5th, 1806, and that at that time he was still carrying 
on his business at the address mentioned. 

It was not the practice at the end of the eighteenth 
century to date wrongly any book, not even piracies, and 
certainly nobody dated an edition before the book had 
appeared in the original language. The whole thing is 
still a mystery to me and if any reader can give me definite 
information on any of the following points, it will be 
greatly appreciated. 

1. Is the date, 1788, genuine ? 
2. Who was the engraver, G. Barrett ? 
3. Who translated the book ? 
4. Why is Virginia spelt with an “e’”’ on an English 
book ? 
Does the engraved title correspond with the en- 
graved title of the rare French edition of 1788 ? 
6. Where did Blackader get the original illustrations 
from ? 
7. If the date is not genuine, when was the book 
published 


wn 


ANNOTATED LIST OF BOOKS FOR 
THE COLLECTOR 


I. Reginald Berkeley : ‘‘ Cassandra.” 

2. E. H. W. Meyerstein~ “‘ Beauty and the Beast.” 
3. Somerset Maugham: “ First Person Singular.” 

4. A. E. Coppard: ‘ Nixey’s Harlequin.”’ 

5. R. C. Sherriff: ‘‘ The Fortnight in September.” 
6. A. P. Herbert: ‘‘ A Book of Ballads.” 

7. Arthur Symons: “ Jezebel Mort.” 

8. Arthur Symons: ‘“ Wanderings.”’ 

g. John Drinkwater: “ Inheritance.” 


NOTES 


1. I have little doubt as to this; it is an astonishing 
and brilliant piece of work and as challenging as Samuel 
Butler. As a satirist of the first rank Mr. Berkeley may 
wrest the honours from Mr. A. P. Herbert, although 
he lacks the latter’s keen sense of the ridiculous and 
pretentious. 


2. One hundred copies of this poem were printed at 
the St. Dominic’s Press. It deserves, and will probably 
get, a much wider circulation, for unmistakably it is the 
work of a poet. Mr. Meyerstein has gone far since the 
production of ‘‘ The Witches’ Sabbath ”’ in 1917. 


3. In “ Cakes and Ale ’’ Mr. Somerset Maugham suggests 
that a writer’s fame depends upon his ability to grow 


_ old; we reverence age more than we reverence literature. 


Perhaps “‘ First Person Singular ’”’ is the work of a future 
G.O.M. of English Letters ? Anyway the collectors are 
after him, and that is one of the symptoms. 


4. This beautiful little production is almost certain to 
rise in value. 


5. It is curious that a popular success affects the first 
edition market so adversely. Publishers send out larger 
first issues, it is true, but I fancy that at the root of the 
matter is the collector’s innate snobbery. He wants 
something the other fellow cannot get—or at least some- 
thing the other fellow has not thought of. I suggest that 
such collectors spend their money on unpublished MSS.— 
there are many writers prepared to sell cheap. 


6. An ‘‘ omnibus ”’ is not a first edition proper; yet to 
suggest so to the collector of Mr. A. P. Herbert might be 
akin to showing a red Hadd»-k to a bull, and drawing it 
lightly over the trail to confuse the issue. 


7 and 8. New books by Mr. Symons—and so close 
together! Can these be ghosts: But there should be 
a considerable reception for new work by this author, 
although the present generation seems unaware of him. 


9. I have heard the popularity of Mr. Drinkwater’s 
work likened to that of the late Martin Tupper’s. ‘“‘ In- 
heritance ’’ should emphasise the fact that there is a vast 
difference. 

DENIS BOTTERILL. 


FIRST EDITIONS : RARE BOOKS 


A NEW CATALOGUE of First Editions at 7/6 or 
under now available 
Please let us quote you prices for buying or selling. 


THE VARDA BOOKSHOP LTD. 


189, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C.1 


AUTOGRAPH LETTERS & BOOKS 


We purchase for cash complete libraries or small 
collections of books. Also autographs of celebrities. 
Highest prices paid. 


The Autograph Agency, 10, Staple Inn, Holborn, London 


WISE SPENDING 


Since everyone has less to spend, it is necessary to spend wisely ; 
whatever is bought must be worth buying. Good books are always 
a wise purchase, either for your own pleasure, or as a present to 
others. There is no better present than a well chosen book, or no 
better or cheaper amusement than reading. 


LET US HELP TO CHOSE YOUR BOOKS WISELY. 


QUESTIONS OF THE DAY: A list of books on Politics, Economics 
and Finance for the general reader, will be sent on application. 


J.& E. BUMPUS Lr. 


BOOKSELLERS TO HIS MAJESTY THE KING 
350, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1 
Telephone: Mayfair 3601 
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Of the ‘Theatre 


FOUR STORIES 


OF THE STAGE 


By Norman Marshall 


Laughing Through Life.’ By Maisie Gay. 
(Hurst & Blackett.) 

“ Divertissement.’’ By Anton Dolin, 12s. 6d. (Samp- 

son Low.) 

The reminiscences of stage stars usually make extremely 
dull reading. One grows tired of those inevitable chapters 
entitled ‘“‘ Early Struggles,’’ followed a little later by 
““ Success at Last,’’ and the “‘ good stories ’’ which accord- 
ing to the publishers alwavs ‘“‘ abound in these pages,’’ are 
apt to seem very much less amusing in print than when 
they are told in a theatre dressing-room. The history of an 
actor’s life becomes curiously uneventful when set down 
in a book, a monotonous record of parts played and countries 
visited. Even the 
stories of spectacular 
triumphs lose their 
glamour when reduced 
to a record of the 
number of curtain calls 
and a few quotations 
from press_ notices. 
Actors seldom _ have 
anything interesting to 
say about the plays in 
which they have ap- 
peared, as the player is 
a notoriously bad judge 
of the play, a fact which 
is only too evident when 
an actor or an actress 
goes into management 
and in a single night 
loses the savings of 
many years on an 
utterly worthless play. 
Even on the subject of acting the actor is seldom worth 
reading, as by the time he has been on the stage long 
enough to write his reminiscences his technique has 
become completely subconscious, and his theorisings on the 
art of acting are generally very superficial, and often quite 
at variance with his own methods. 

But perhaps the real reason why most theatrical auto- 
biographies are so colourless is that the writers usually 
seem devoid of any personality. As Mr. St. John Ervine 
points out in his preface to ‘‘ Are We All Met,” the good 
actor is only himself when he is pretending to be someone 
else. Nevertheless, here are tiie books of a dancer, a 
clown, a comedienne and an actor who have all succeeded 
in painting self-portraits which illustrate the chapters of 
facts and stories far more vividly and interestingly than 
the conventional photographs which appear in their books. 

The most self-conscious portrait is that which Miss 
Maisie Gay has drawn of herself. Perhaps she has been 
too conscientiously determined to live up to her publisher’s 
assurance that ‘‘ she has impressed upon every page the 
infectious jollity of her vivacious personality.” Long 
before I had finished her book I found myself quite immune 
against any further infection of jollity. Although Miss 
Gay’s vigorous personality is better suited to a three 
minutes’ revue sketch than a three hundred page book, 
there will probably be many people who will enjoy the 
hearty, downright, straight-from-the-shoulder qualities 
of ‘‘ Laughing Through Life.”’ 

Mr. Anton Dolin has been more concerned with recording 
his triumphs than with painting a self-portrait. But Mr. 
Dolin is still in his twenties, and there is something very 
youthful and engaging about the way in which he uncon- 
sciously reveals himself in these pages, frankly delighted 
with his success, reprinting some of his best press notices 
for our admiration, and recalling with open satisfaction 


12s. 6d. 


Times” Photo. 


From ‘‘ Divertissement,” by Anton Dolin (Sampson Low). 


“* Ave We All Met.”” By Whitford Kare. 16s. 


(Elkin 
Mathews & Marrot.) 


“* Life’s a Lark.” By Grock. 8s. 6d. 


that on the occasion of a gala night of the Russian Ballet 
in Paris, Cocteau paid him the compliment of rising from 
his seat ‘‘ with a grand gesture’ and walking out of the 
theatre immediately after seeing Dolin dance, without 
waiting for the other ballets on the programme. ‘“‘ Diver- 
tissement’”’ is illustrated with a number of strikingly 
beautiful photographs, and is valuable for the glimpses 
which it allows us of Diaghileff. 

“Are We All Met” is the self-portrait of a type of 

actor who is becoming 
increasingly rare, the 
actor who devotes 
himself entirely to his 
profession, and has no 
life of his own apart 
from the theatre. The 
book is straight- 
forward record of plain 
facts, ungarnished with 
any of the usual gossip 
and stories, but the 
facts of Mr. Whitford 
Kane’s career have an 
unusual interest owing 
to the fact that for 
thirty years he has 
been associated, both in 
England and America, 
chiefly with companies 
which have done pioneer 
work in the theatre. He 
was a member of Miss Horniman’s repertory company in 
Manchester, joined the Liverpool repertory company when 
it was first founded, was largely responsible for the success 
of the Ulster Players, was associated with several of the 
Little Theatre companies of America, and worked for the 
New York Theatre Guild in its earliest days. The author 
tells his story with the entirely unaffected modesty of a 
man who is more interested in his work for its own sake 
than for the reputation which it brings him. 

The difference between these three books and “ Life’s a 
Lark ”’ is that it is possible to enjoy Grock’s book on its 
own merits even if one has no particular interest in the 
theatre, It is less the record of a career than a philosophy 
of living, a philosophy devoid of sentimentality and 
based on a shrewd sense of values. There is none of the 
slapstick jesting which the singularly inept title leads one 
to expect. The full-blooded, vigorous style has something 
in common with “ Tristram Shandy,” and to Grock’s own 
book could be applied his description of ‘‘ Tristram Shandy ”’ 
as ‘‘a book to read and a book to talk of, this colossal 
kaleidoscope of many colours, this gallimaufry of dates and 
happenings jostled all together and emptied out on to the 
table, to be reassembled either as their own stark selves, 
or veneered with the author’s comments and personal 
predilections.” 

These stories of the lives of an actor, a clown, a ballet 
dancer and a revue star reveal the stage from four very 
different angles, but the view from each one of them is 
equally lacking in the glamour which everybody going 
behind the scenes for the first time always expects to find. 
It is not the tales of first night triumphs which one remem- 
bers most vividly after reading these books, but the picture 
of Grock rehearsing with his partner twelve hours a day 
through a whole month to perfect some antics with a 
child’s fiddle and a chair without a seat; of Diaghileff 


(Heinzmann.) 


With Nemchinova in “ The 
Rhapsody in Blue ” 1928. 
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beating with his stick and crying ‘‘ Encore une fois. C’est 
mauvais. C’est ben mauvais. I] faut répéter. I] faut 
travailler’’; of world-famous stars sobbing from sheer 
exhaustion during the all-night rehearsals of a revue which 
was an utter failure when it was produced; of an actor 
rehearsing in play after play, none of which achieved a run 


of more than a few nights. Perhaps the chief value of books 
such as these is that they may persuade some of those 
about to go on the stage that this is the most heart- 
breaking of all professions, an unromantic round of 
endless disappointments, gruelling hard work and 
precarious successes. 


ANOTHER THEORY 


“* The Earl of Oxford as ‘ Shakespeare.’”’ 
W. Douglas. 5s. (Cecil Palmer.) 


By Montagu 


Bigots must shun this book—a summary of all the 
arguments that Shakespeare’s plays were written by the 
seventeenth Earl of Oxford. It is quite short ; but it will 
give them sleepless nights. 

The Oxford theory was launched in 1920 by J. T. Looney 
and numbers among its staunchest advocates (beside Lieut.- 
Colonel Douglas himself) Colonel B. R. Ward, Mr. Percy 
Allen and Captain B. M. Ward. The last-named wrote 
the standard Life of Oxford :* a work whose scholarly 
distinction is enhanced, to my mind, by its rigid adher- 
ence to the ascertainable facts, and by avoidance of any 
propaganda for the Oxford theory in which its author 
firmly believes. 

I was a bigot myself till Colonel Douglas attacked me. 
And I still raise certain objections: first, to the allegation 
that Shakespeare was ill-educated (the Stratford school 
was probably as good as any in England) : second, to the 
idea that such a secret could have been kept till Mr. Looney 
arrived (Colonel Douglas does not doubt that the “‘ true 
facts ’’ were well known at the Globe): third, to the need 
for an elaborate series of allusions and cryptograms, if 
Oxford’s friends knew the truth: fourth, to all arguments 
based on the paucity of Shakespearean records (we know 
much more of him than of his compeers) : and fifth, to the 
“ cipher ’’ revelations, of which more presently. 

But on other points, too many to be even summarised 
here, I find Colonel Douglas unanswerable: and would 
direct the reader particularly to the following arguments : 
(a) The cessation of authentic versions of the plays from 
Oxford’s death in 1604 to the 1623 folio (pp. 68-77). 
(b) The meaning of certain passages in ‘‘ As You Like It,”’ 
“The Merry Wives,” ‘“‘ Every Man Out Of His Humour,” 
and ‘‘Much Ado” (pp. 78-89). (:) Internal evidence, 
pointing at autobiography, in ‘‘ The Two Gentlemen,” 
“* All’s Well,” and above all in ‘* Hamlet ’’ and the Sonnets 


ABOUT SHAKESPEARE 


W.H.” (pp. 107-117). (2) The circumstances surrounding 
the publication of the 1623 folio (pp. 133-155). (/) The 
impossibility that Shakespeare should have had time for his 
alleged output (pp. 1-15). These seem to me overwhelming 
proof, if not that Oxford wrote the plays—for I am 
insufficiently equipped to weigh all the Oxford evidence— 
at any rate that they were not written by Shakespeare. 

Two things however I shall never believe. One is that 
Bacon wrote “‘ The Tempest,’ as the Oxford theory seems 
to postulate (I have no “‘ exquisite reason,”’ as Sir Toby 
would say, beyond my impression of Bacon’s mind as 
revealed in his writings). The other is, that ‘‘ cipher ’”’ 
arguments have the slightest weight. A numeral-cipher, 
such as is here alleged, is based on mere addition ; thus in 
the cipher Z = 1, Y = 2, etc., the line TO THE ONLIE 
BEGETTER OF adds up to the same total as FRANCIS 
BACON KNIGHT. But by the law of averages, most 
lines of equal length will approximate to the same total ; 
moreover, there are eighty-three known ways of spelling 
Shakespeare’s name,t which helps considerably. In a 
second cipher, tried by Mr. B. G. Theobald and quoted by 
Colonel Douglas, each line of the dedication to the Sonnets 
yields Bacon’s name except one. That one—OUR EVER 
LIVING POET—yields THE EARLE OF OXFORD: a 
fact which seems to have eluded Colonel Douglas’s sense of 
humour. I do not know how many of these lines would 
yield other famous names, from Chaucer to Edgar Wallace ; 
I have not yet had time to experiment ; but a trial effort, 
using Mr. Theobald’s first cipher again, shows that the 
“onlie begetter’’ line adds up to BILL SHAKESPERE 
HYMSELFE. 

It is but fair to add, however, that Colonel Douglas lays 
no great stress on the ciphers. He has far more cogent 
arguments ; and I admit that by the time I reached his 
cipher-section I was very nearly converted. But those 
ciphers shake my faith. . . . I rather wish that Colonel 
Douglas had omitted the ciphers. Ciphers are two-edged, 
devilish and witch-crafty things ; they would shake one’s 
faith in anything. GRAHAM SUTTON. 

+ Vide Sir E. K. Chambers’s ‘‘ Shakespeare,”’ Vol. II, p. 371. 


OUTLINE OF CINEMA 


(pp. 87-132). (¢) Colonel Ward’s identification of ‘ Mr. 
* “The Seventeenth Earl of Oxford.” By Captain B. M. 
Ward. (1928.) 21s. (Murray.) 
“* Cinema.” By C. A. Lejeune. 5s. (Maclehose.) 


The creative genius of the cinema stamps his impression 
on the film and is then, like the scientist and the inventor, 
relegated to a place in the pageant of history. His triumphs 
are implicit in the works of his successors, but his own 
works disappear, or, if they remain extant, become out- 
moded. They may live in the memories of the veteran 
filmgoer; but already in the brief course of the cinema 
new generations have arisen to whom Leni, Murnau and 
even Griffith are nothing but names. .For the story of 
their achievements, for the assessment of their influence 
and significance, it is necessary to turn to the records of 
the cinema; best of all to the present volume, in which 
Miss Lejeune, eschewing for the most part problems of 
technique and abstract theory, appraises the contributions 
of the outstanding personalities of screen history—directors, 
actors, cameramen and artists—during the thirty years of 
the film’s effective existence. 

Miss Lejeune is a notable figure in English film criticism. 
To ‘‘Cinema”’ (the title itself is a happy stroke in its 
simplicity and aptness) she brings those gifts which dis- 
tinguish her critical work in the O4%server; vividness of 
phrasing, soundness of judgment, catholicity of sym- 
pathy, generosity in appreciation and encouragement, an 


enthusiasm which custom does not sour and a faith which 
nothing can dismay. 

For films, any more than for letters, there exists no 
standard yard by which excellence can be measured ; and 
criticism, however rational, must be based in the last 
resort on the personal idiosyncrasy of the critic. But 
Miss Lejeune’s scale of values is so well balanced that 
disagreement turns only on questions of detail and emphasis. 
It may be considered that the importance of Lubitsch is 
over-estimated, and that insufficient credit is given to 
von Sternberg ; that the accomplishment of Eisenstein and 
Pudovkin deserves fuller discussion; and that, since 
Nazimova and Jannings are dealt with at some length, 
more space might have been devoted to Veidt and Helm. 
On the other hand, since ‘‘ Cinema’’ in the main looks 
back rather than forward, it is of no great account that 
Milestone is, so to speak, held over for some later chronicler 
and that Mamoulian is not even mentioned. Nor, unless 
on patriotic grounds, can exception be taken to the brevity 
with which Miss Lejeune dismisses British films, seeing that 
they have yet to attain their full stature. But, after all 
objections have been urged, ‘‘ Cinema ’’ remains not only 
a valuable guide for the layman but a fine and at times 


brilliant contribution to film criticism. MarK SEGAL. 
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Novel 


Notes 


SOME RECENT FICTION 


“The Running Foot- 
man.”’ By John Owen. 
7s. 6d. (Gollancz.) 


Men in Darkness.” 
By James Hanley. 
7s. 6d. (John Lane.) 


“Small Town.” By 
Bradda Field. 7s. 6d. 
(Constable.) 


“* Guests of the Nation.” 
By Frank O'Connor. 
7s. 6d. (Macmillan.) 


Bread.” By Karl 
Heinrich Waggerl. 
7s. 6d. (Hopkinson.) 


“* Argentine Interlude.” 
By R. W. Thompson. 
7s. 6d. (Duckworth.) 

Before I read Mr. John Owen’s ‘‘ The Running Footman ” 
it had never occurred to me how literally heart-breaking 
this ancient form of domestic service might be. It is 
unlikely that many masters were as brutal as Lord Bringle, 
who liked to urge on his running footmen in front of the 
horses until they dropped with exhaustion, but on this point 
we are without sufficient contemporary evidence, or are we ? 
The point that matters is that Mr. Owen convinces us of 
the reality of young John Deere, who was at first proud to 
run in front of his master’s ‘‘ charrut,’’ and then frightened 
by the tales he heard of his predecessors who had burst 
blood-vessels performing this duty, and finally worn down 
and killed, though his actual death was caused by a gigantic 
and voluntary run from London to Suffolk and back just 
to pick some flowers for the wedding of the children’s 
governess whom he had secretly, silently and unavailingly 
loved. 

‘“‘ Beautiful’ is the most usual adjective attached to 
Mr. Owen’s work, and it is undoubtedly the fitting word 
for this most moving tragedy. There are not many sub- 
jects, alas, upon which I can speak with absolute authority, 
but it so happens that running has occupied the greater 
part of my outdoor life and again and again I found myself 
surprised at the knowledge which Mr. Owen betrays on 
this business of the varying degrees of exhaustion, that 
dreadful pounding of the overstrained heart, those noises 
in the ears, that too dazzling light succeeded by too frightful 
blackness, that running on the will long after the legs 
have given out and all physical strength has been used up. 
Mr. Owen’s account of that final run of a hundred and 
fifty miles ought to take a permanent place in any 
anthology of noteworthy runs. To me John Deere will 
remain as long in the memory as Pheidippides. 

It is a far cry from the eighteenth century squirearchy 
of Suffolk depicted by Mr. Owen to the twentieth century 
‘sailors of Liverpool described in ‘‘ Men in Darkness’ by 
Mr. James Hanley. But the two books have this in common, 
a hatred of cruelty, and proof that cruelty has not yet 
vanished from the world. The first of Mr. Hanley’s grim 
stories is concerned with the torpedoing of a ship during 
the War and the ultimate drowning, after madness, of the 
crew in small boats. The second concerns the murder of 
a young man at sea by two older seamen who are jealous 
of his efficiency. In the third a street-sweeper drowns a 
young girl because his desire for her has caused him to 
forget everything else in life. 

In a word Mr. Hanley limits his canvas to the portrayal 
of the storm and stress under which the modern manual 
worker carries on his duties. He makes no pretence of 
mincing matters. He allows his characters to use the 


Portrait by 
Elliott & Fry. 


John Owen. 


By S. P. B. Mais 


actual language that working men use and it is just possible 
that there may be still some ears too sensitive to hear that 
kind of language without shrinking. 

It ought not, I think, to be necessary to remind readers 
that the emphasis and meaning conveyed by this language 
is not taken by those who use it literally. It merely helps 
us to visualise these hard-bitten men and women a little 
more clearly. What matters is not the language, but the 
misery depicted. The only doubt I have is whether Mr. 
Hanley is right in eliminating humour. He pities his 
characters so much that he forgets that they are not all 
being driven to the verge (or over it) of insanity all the 
time. I do not want to elaborate this point, but it is the 
only flaw in stories that are characterised by passionate 
sincerity, simple directness and a complete understanding 
both of the mentality of the modern workman and of the 
kind of life he is called upon to lead. 

In Miss Bradda Field’s company we go farther afield, 
to a small “‘ Main Street ’’ sort of town in Canada. ‘‘ Small 
Town ”’ is a fine example of sustained irony. 

I had thought that only Jane Austen could make bores 
fascinating, but Miss Field shares that enviable gift. I 
propose to read “‘ Small Town ”’ twice. 

Mr. Frank O’Connor’s ‘‘ Guests of the Nation” is a 
collection of fifteen short stories concerned with the Civil 
War in Ireland, vivid, dramatic and real, in which tragedy 
and comedy are interwoven as inevitably as they are in 
the plays of Mr. Sean O’Casey. 


““Say what you like, boys, the war with England was 
only a squabble between friends. A squabble that is beside 
our war.” 


What is an Englishman to make of that? What is an 
Englishman to make of any of it, these young girl under- 
graduates rushing in the rain on bicycles from university 
to lonely farmstead to deliver cryptic messages, these old 
and young men holding strange converse in the dead of 
night with unkempt ditch-runners, these little parties of 
men sniping at one another among the curlew-haunted hills, 
these cottage women hastily stuffing revolvers into their 
bosoms, these schoolboys playing with bombs? We are 
willing to accept the statement that Ireland is a land 
devoid of sentiment and chivalry. What is, from our point 
of view, more pertinent is that it is still in spite of or perhaps 
because of its troubles the land of magnificent storytellers, 
to the ranks of which Mr. O’Connor is a notable and 
welcome addition. 

I do not as a rule quickly come under the spell of these 
sturdy Norse writers who write of the earth earthily, not 
to say turgidly. Herr Karl Waggerl’s ‘“‘ Bread ’’ has been 
compared to Hamsun’s “ Growth of the Soil,”” so you.can 
guess its theme. But indeed I found it easier to read, for 
simple Simon moves along the well established lines of 
cutting down a forest, growing wheat and falling in love 
rather less slowly than some of his heavier compatriots. 
The book is not without power. The description of 
Peter’s rescue of Eva from the bull is convincing. It 
would seem that Herr Waggerl had really studied bull- 
psychology. 

Mr. R. W. Thompson’s ‘‘ Argentine Interlude ’’ has been 
highly praised. On what grounds I do not know. It is 
an unpretentious, ingenuous autobiography of a young 
man who, jilted in love, seeks forgetfulness in taming 
horses in the Argentine, and resisting the blandishments of 
South American barmaids and native Indian girls. He 
strikes me, in spite of his one lapse, as rather too priggishly 
concerned with his own moral integrity. 
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FIRST NOVELS 


“The Trap.” By Allen Havers. tos. 6d. (Hogarth 
Press.) 
** Blow, Bugles, Blow.’’ By Edward Mousley. 7s. 6d. 


(Hutchinson.) 


“Guests of Summer.” 
By Paul M. Fulcher. 
7s. 6d. (Selwyn & 
Blount.) 


“* Three Steeples.” By 
Le Roy MacLeod. 
7s. 6d. (Cassell.) 


“ Night Nurse.” By 
Dora Macy. 7s. 6d. 
(Shaylor.) 

Thunder Below.”’ By 
Thomas Rourke. 


7s. 6d. (Chatto & 
Windus.) 
Flair.”” By Monica 


Hill. 7s.6d. (Hutchin- 
son.) 


Whicharts.”” By 
Noel Streatfield. 7s. 6d. 
(Heinemann.) 


Edward Mousley. 
Author of “ Blow, Bugles, Blow ” (Hutchinson). 


“ Snotty.”” By George Martelli. 7s. 6d. 
Blackett.) 


“Mice and Management.” By Michael Hamilton. 


(Hurst & 


7s. 6d. (Noel Douglas.) 

“Painted Virgin.”” By Hettie Grimstead. 7s. 6d. 
(Daniel.) 

“ The Vicar’s Wife’ By Cicely Boas. 7s. 6d. (Mac- 
millan.) 


“ Fiddlersmill.”” By 
(Hurst & Blackett.) 


“ The Dope Ring.”” By John Hill. 
“The Murder of Lalla Lee.” 
7s. 6d. (Arrowsmith.) 

“The Laird of Letterarder.” By Madge Dudgeon. 
7s. 6d. (Cecil Palmer.) 

Strange Capers.”” By Arthur Meeker Junior. 
(Stanley Paul.) 

“The Lady Who Came to Stay.”” By R. E. Spencer. 
7s. 6d. (Cassell.) 


“End of Roaming.”’” By Alexander Laing. 7s. 6d. 
(Thornton Butterworth.) 


Kathleen Boothroyd. 7s. 6d. 
3s. 6d. (Methuen.) 


By Helen Burnham. 


7s. 6d. 


The opening of the autumn publishing season was 
marked by the emergence of an unusually large number of 
new writers of fiction. Of the first novels which lie before 
me most, as might be expected, are negligible from the 
artistic point of view. They are books which would pass 
without notice if they were not the work of new authors. 
Just a few are books of some significance. They give the 
reader the sense of having before him something out of 
the ordinary and above the average. 

Foremost among these is ‘‘ The Trap ”’ by Allen Havers. 
Here is a book which is the outcome of years of thought. 
The author is clearly one to whom the mere fact of war 
came as a tremendous shock, one who refused to take for 
granted everything he was told, who felt compelled to go 
deep down beneath the surface of events in search of the 
causes of the upheaval and, if it might be, of some moral 
justification for it. Though he makes his hero start as a 
pacifist, the book is by no means a pacifist tract, nor does 
Mr. Havers make the mistake of laving on his colours too 
thick when he comes to describing his hero’s experiences as 
a combatant. With an economy very rare in writers of 
war novels he keeps a rein on his emotions, thereby giving 
an enhanced effect to his description of the battle of 
Messines, where he allows all his imagination and all his 
memory full play and produces a terrifying picture. 

I like the book so much that I have been led to wonder 
if I should have liked it still more if the story were not 
complicated by the introduction of an Anglo-German 
problem. I do not want to give the impression that the 
story of the Wolffs is not skilfully told. It certainly is, 
and one’s sympathy is very tellingly elicited. But it is 


By R. S. Forman 


really material for another book, for Ian, the hero, would, 
I feel, have reacted to his experiences psychologically and 
physically exactly as he did if he had never known and 
loved Rudolph Wolff. 

I should like to think that Mr. Havers has got other 
books to give us. I do not suppose ‘‘ The Trap ’’ will be 
reckoned as among the greatest War books, at any rate not 
at present; but I can imagine a time when it will stand 
out far above the tinsel tawdriness of many that have 
passed, and still pass, for great. 

‘‘ Blow, Bugles, Blow”’ is alsoa War novel, and I rank it 
high, though not nearly so high as ‘‘ The Trap.’ There 
are certain affinities between the two books. In each the 
hero starts with a prejudice against fighting. John, in 
“ Blow, Bugles, Blow,’’ begins his army career as a stretcher- 
bearer and only after considerable experience of the front 
line decides to become a combatant. In both books also 
there is the Anglo-German theme. John loves a German 
girl living in London and a considerable part of the book 
is devoted to her experiences. There is however this 
difference, that whereas Mr. Havers gives the Wolff motif 
a significance (which as I have said is hardly warranted), 
Mr. Mousley does not allow Gretchen’s nationality to have 
any effect on John at all. For all he is concerned, she 
might have been English. 

The actual war scenes are excellent in this book, though 
there is nothing quite so intensely dramatic as Mr. Havers’s 
description of Messines Ridge, but they are largely marred, 
as is the story at large, by the melodramatic figure of the 


wild priest, Llewellyn, who is a purely literary figure and 


never seems to me to come alive at all. There is nothing 
better in the book than the account of John’s imprisonment 
by the Turks and his experiences on a terrible march west- 
ward from Mesopotamia. 

“Guests of Summer ”’ is only incidentally a War book. 
It is an American story, telling of the boyhood of the 
illegitimate son of a wayward, rebellious girl, who later 
becomes an artist of a kind in Paris. Jonah, or Jack as 
he comes to be called, is left by his mother to be brought 
up by her puritanical cousin and her fatuous husband, and 
from them, as soon as he is old enough, he runs away to 
find a home with kind-hearted folk who treat him as a 
brother to their own boy. There is, it will be observed, 
opportunity here fur the typical sentimentality of one 
sort of American story-telling, and the author uses the 
opportunity to the full. The War takes Jack to France, 
where he meets his mother, who quickly recognises him, 
but is not recognised by him till after her death, when 
Matilda, the cousin, reveals the secret. 

Another American first novel is ‘‘ Three Steeples,’’ the 
work of a man who, the publishers announce, has already 
won his spurs as a poet. This might be guessed from the 
style of the writing. Mr. MacLeod has consistently gone 
out of his way to be selective and ornamental in his 
phraseology. This in itself is not necessarily a fault, but 
I think that in this case the story is often obscured. Other- 
wise I feel there is much to be said for the story, which tells 
of the life—from boyhood—and tragic death of a young 
American preacher. The main virtue of the book, how- 
ever, lies less in the portrait of Bruce than in those of his 
parents and the rest of the people of the little American 
town. It might almost be called ‘‘ Main Street ’’ written 
with a sympathetic pen. 

Another American first novel is ‘‘ Night Nurse,’’ which 
very nearly kills itself by a note on the jacket by the 
author, telling us how she came to write the story. It is 
an extraordinary obsession on the part of some authors 
that a novel must be plainly founded on fact, when in 
reality what we all want is imaginative work. I cannot 
for the life of me see that this book gains anything from 
being founded on the revelations made to Mrs. Macy by 
the nurse who attended her when her baby was born. 
Indeed she has hampered herself by this method, for one 
is conscious of continual artificiality in the dialogue, due, I 
think, to a subconscious protest against the pretence of 
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a memory so accurate as to reproduce conversation thus 
after the lapse of several years. Otherwise it is not at all 
a bad story. 

Mr. Thomas Rourke is a name of which I have made a 
mental note as one which is likely to be worth watching 
for in the future ‘‘ Thunder Below”’ is the tale of a 
mining community in Venezuela. Mr. Rourke writes easily 
and graphically, and conveys very skilfully the exotic 
atmosphere of his mise-en-scéne. 

“Flair ’’ is an unusual and ambitious book which does 
not quite succeed in achieving its purpose. Miss Hill has 
drawn a clever portrait in Theo, the rich girl who sets out 
to give life to the oppressed Alec. But in Alec and in 
Marion, his wife, she has not succeeded in creating live 
people, and consequently one’s interest in Theo’s progress 
wanes. Like so many story-tellers she has thrown her 
own prejudices too heavily on the scales, and Marion, as a 
result, is made so unattractive that the reader is forced to 
protest. 

“The Whicharts ’’ is a highly original book and, if the 
initial situation is accepted, a book which will give great 
pleasure to discriminating readers. 

““Snotty ’’ is, as the name suggests, an account of the life 
of a midshipman, or rather seyeral midshipmen. It bears 
the mark of being the result of first-hand observation, but if 
so I cannot help feeling that Mr. Martelli had an unusually 
unfortunate experience in his early days in the Navy. 

““Mice and Management is a rather self-consciously 
lively tale about a young man who tried to sell electric 
mouse-traps. It is all very light and amusing, though none 
of the characters has any relation to real life. 

“ Painted Virgin,’ ‘‘ The Vicar’s Wife ’’ and Fiddlers- 
mill’ may be classed together as praiseworthy attempts 
to provide entertaining stories. None of the three is in 
any way distinguished, but all of them might please the 
unsophisticated reader. 

“The Dope Ring ”’ is a good, readable mystery yarn, in 


which an unusually large number of people come under 
suspicion, before the real villain is unmasked, and ‘‘ The 
Murder of Lalla Lee ’’’ might be described in similar terms 
except that the murderer is not really a villain at all. 

“The Laird of Letterarden”’ is a heavily facetious 
book, with divagations into the serious. It is the least 
successful of the books on my list. 

If Mr. Arthur Meeker had written ‘‘ Strange Capers ”’ as 
a farce to suit the farcical characters he has created, he 
would have made a very good story of it. As it is, the 
reader is all the time in a state of rebellion; either he 
resents the demands made at intervals upon his sympathy 
and intelligence by a set of ridiculous people momentarily 
transformed into real people, or interested, as he may well 
be, in the spasmodic realities of the story, he is badly 
jolted by the extravagances which continually disturb it 
as a serious novel. I give the author credit for a very vivid 
imagination, and hope that he will use this priceless gift 
to better purpose in the future. 

Mr. R. E. Spencer is also the possessor of a lively imagina- 
tion who, in ‘‘ The Lady Who Came to Stay,” gives us a 
study in the macabre, modelled, it seems to me, on the 
style of Julian Green. I happen not to be a great admirer 
of the French novelist’s work; I do not care for such 
excessive interest in the morbid. But I have always been 
conscious of the fact that M. Green is a writer of great 
talent. Mr. Spencer’s talent is not so clear; indeed he 
seems to me to have accumulated more material than 
he could properly assimilate. 

Mr. Alexander Laing has made a gallant if not a very 
successful attempt to present us, in the hero of his book, 
with a character symbolic of post-War youth. In his 
hesitancy between science and art as a career, and in his 
inability to find satisfaction in any one woman, Richard 
Melville is meant to show us the feverish youth of our 
present age. Personally I found him rather tiresome and 
not very enlightening. 


A NEW NOVEL BY 


The Spell: An Extravaganza.” By Charlotte Bronté. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by George Edward Mac- 
Lean. 8s. 6d. net. (Oxford University Press.) 


With all possible respect for Mr. MacLean’s learned and 
careful Introduction on “‘ Origins ’’ and the psycho-analyst, 
I confess to doubting whether this interesting, unpublished 
tale is of sufficient substance to carry the full significance 
he claims for it. The question of whether or not it is 
desirable to unearth the juvenilia of great writers, which 
they themselves did not consider worth publishing, must 
remain a matter of personal opinion. There are examples, 
like Jane Austen’s ‘‘ Love and Freindship ’”’ which most of 
us have welcomed without hesitation, from which the 
author’s reputation could never suffer in any reasonable 
minds. 

But I cannot quite share Mr. MacLean’s detailed analysis 
of all we may learn about Charlotte Bronté from ‘‘ The 
Spell’: in particular with regard to style. Many readers, 
who perhaps can scarcely claim to be called critics, have 
been prepared to dismiss—at any rate ‘“‘ Jane Eyre ’’— 
as no better than melodrama; and purists would find it 
hard to justify the more extreme passages of fiery prose, 
the expressions of exalted passion, in which Charlotte Bronté 
is prone to indulge. 

In this respect ‘‘ The Spell ’’ appears to me, quite natur- 
ally, still more exaggerated and immature. It reveals, 
in my judgment, the untutored exuberance of a girl in 
her teens, to whom the glowing artificialities of romance 
and the glamour of Byron’s heroics made a strong appeal. 
To this is added a childish taste for mystery and vice, 
fed on the ‘‘ Arabian Nights ’’ and a surfeit of ghost stories. 

Such a juxtaposition of phrases as: “‘ Yet it is true, I, 
his wife, have been his Atropus. But, sir, don’t think 


CHARLOTTE BRONTE 


I have literally steeped my hands in his blood, Messalina- 
like given him poison,” and “ No, that would be rather 
too bad,’’ betrays the prentice hand. The critic may ask 
by what miracle a mortal man can endure a wound that 
“ the lapse cf centuries can never entirely heal.” He will 
surely smile at the calling card “‘ taken out” of “a black 
card-case,” inscribed ‘‘ Henri Nicolai, Flesher and Spirit 
Merchant, Styx Wharf by the Gates of Hades—18 of 
July—Cycle of Eternity.” 

On the other hand, serious criticism would be as in- 
appropriate as I find serious praise, to the enthusiasm of 
young Charlotte. Accepting the tale for what it is, and 
recognising the author’s inexperience, we can enjoy her 
excited “‘ anticipation ’’ of the mystery of ‘‘ Jekyll and 
Hyde,” her wealth of imagery and violent characterisa- 
tion, her scorn of aristocrats and her joy in : 

“The usual sweet scent of palace salons mingled with 
the cool wild-flower fragrance of a dewy summer morning 

. . . in a large and lofty room surrounded by long windows, 

all open, all admitting the breath and light of rising day on 

to the Persian carpets, alabaster vases filled with flowers, 
velvet hangings heavily waving in the faint, fanning air, and 
other splendours of taste, wealth and aristocracy.” 
There is however one striking feature of the story, unnoticed 
by Mr. MacLean, which reveals an emotion that remains 
conspicuous in Charlotte Bronté’s maturity. The lovely 
ladies—and one and all are of surpassing beauty, whether 
legally or irregularly tied to the twin-heroes (who might, 
with equal justice, be called the villains of the piece)— 
unite in an exalted species of adoring love which knows 
neither restraint nor moderation. And Miss Bronté alone 
among great women novelists always accepted and extolled 
this worship of the Chosen Male as the true wifely ideal. 
R. BRIMLEY JOHNSON. 
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PEOPLE, ORDINARY AND OTHERWISE 


“* Return I Dare Not.” 
(Heinemann.) 

“Mapp and Lucia.” 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 
Sleeping Echo.” 
7s. 6d. (Macmillan.) 


“Other People.’ By John Beadle. 7s. 6d. 
Davies.) 


By Margaret Kennedy. 7s. 6d. 


By E. F. Benson. 7s. 6d. 


By Catherine M.  Verschoyle. 


(Peter 


** Return I Dare Not ”’ is a slighter, more artificial book 
than ‘‘ The Constant Nymph,” but it is excellent comedy 
all the same, and its 
execution is worthy 
of a more ambitious 
theme. It may be 
some consolation to 
those of us who are 
never likely to 
achieve fame to read 
of the heavy penal- 
ties which attend it. 
Hugo Pott is a 
Thoroughly Nice 
Young Man. He is 
also a highly suc- 
cessful] dramatist, 
and the strain of 
living up to both 
these reputations 
has brought him to 


Portrait by 
Howard & Joan Coster. 


Margaret 
Kennedy. 


the verge of a nervous breakdown. 
Syranwood, one of the stately homes of England, for a 
week-end, in order to amuse Lady Aggie Melotte, Hugo 
is already involved in a flirtation with Philomena, another 
fellow guest. It would thus appear that he is in for a 
strenuous time, and Fate has in store a third complication 
as yet undreamt of in the person of the granddaughter 
of the house, Marianne, who had secretly lost her heart to 
him four years earlier. 

After a delicious scene at the bathing-pool, Miss Kennedy 
assembles her house-party, a round dozen, at dinner on 
Saturday evening, and before Monday morning she has 
let us into all sorts of secrets; hearts and desires are 
laid bare, the love-affair between Ford Usher and Laura 
flames up and is stamped out for ever, Solange fights and 
wins her battle for scientific education, and Hugo, who has 
contemptuously thought of tapping Marianne for informa- 
tion as to the very latest development in the Modern Girl, 
sets out at her behest for the wilderness of Torquay in 
search of freedom. 

It is impossible not to admire the dexterity with which 
Miss Kennedy juggles with all these themes, fitting them 
neatly into the space of two days without doing violence 
to credibility or losing the effect of spontaneity. She has 
a nice sense of proportion and a gift for lively dialogue. 
She is as usual happiest in the depiction of unconventional 
characters ; her two young girls are delightful; it would 
seem as though the very young and the very old have a 
prior claim on her sympathy, but she also has a weakness 
for the misfits in life. 

Mr. Benson has written another of his amusing social 
satires. Those who enjoyed “ Miss Mapp”’ and ‘‘ Queen 
Lucia ”’ will relish an account of the inevitable struggle for 
supremacy when Greek joins Greek. Lucia, now a charm- 
ing widow, invades the town of Tilling, which has hitherto 
been ruled over by Miss Mapp. The lengths to which 
“cultured ’’ people, people whose lives apparently consist 
of a little music, a little art, a little bridge and a great deal 
of gossip, will go to gain their ends are exploited with 
feline glee. What we enjoyed most was the scene where 
the author, descending for a moment from the atmosphere 
of malicious trivialities into farce, swept both his pro- 
tagonists out to sea upon an upturned kitchen table, but 
inevitably they return three months later clad in tarpaulin 
jackets to behold an imposing cenotaph erected to their 
memory. Mr. Benson’s wit is as pointed as ever, and as 
suavely enwrapped. 


When he is invited to _ 


““ Sleeping Echo ”’ concerns a high-minded woman who is 
asked to bring up her divorced husband’s child, and by so 
doing finds that her own emotional life is reawakened. It 
is written fastidiously and from an idealistic point of view, 
but is too anemic to carry conviction, and further suffers 
from an excess of sentimentality. The characters never 
come within measuring distance of life, and even those 
without the excuse of French ancestry talk in an un- 
believably stilted manner. 

Last, but by no means least, Mr. Beadle. There is some- 
thing about this life story of a domestic servant which 
suggests that the author holds a great deal of power in 
reserve. The book prompts the question, “‘ Are there any 
really dull people ?’’ We seem to meet them in every- 
day life, it is true, and if we had come across Emily in her 
sober black walking on the Brighton front we should quite 
probably class her in this category. Emily herself certainly 
wouldn’t have denied the charge. Her brothers and sisters 
thought of her as ‘‘ Poor old Em,’”’ which sometimes changed 
to “Good old Em’”’ when she had helped them out of a 
difficulty, and it is left to Mr. Beadle and later to Emily’s 
nephew Edmund, to recognise her quality. 

This is perhaps equivalent to saying that Mr. Beadle has 
a powerful imagination and gifts of penetration granted 
only to the few. Our glimpses into the secret lives of 
Emily’s mistresses and fellow servants betray a preoccu- 
pation with the sinister. Those who are not actually 
drunkards, lunatics or virtual murderers are warped in some 
way or other ; there is scarcely a normal woman amongst 
them, which seems hard on the housewives of Brighton of 
the pre-War period. None of them can have been cheerful 
company, but this in no way affected Emily’s overpowering 
desire to give, the all-important question to her being 
whether or no they had need of kindness. 

Though it has no sparkle and dwells exclusively on 
the seamy side of life, this is an interesting piece of work, 
a first novel upon which we should like to congratulate the 
author. 


EnitH SEVERN. 


HERRIN’ JENNIE. By 
(Nicholson & Watson.) 


Edward = Albert. 7s. 6d. 


This novel would be worth reading if only for the fact 
that it gives a completely natural and unsentimental 
picture of Edinburgh, the most sentimentalised city in 
the world. But the book has other claims to distinction. 
There is the character of Herrin’ Jennie herself, a mag- 
nificent piece of portrait painting. There is the dramatic 
quality of the long story, sweeping steadily forward to 
its gruesomely ironical climax. There is the harsh realism 
with which the slum life of Edinburgh is described, a 
genuine and unself-conscious realism which is entirely 
different from that gloating over ugly details which often 
passes as realism but is merely a perverted form of senti- 
mentality. There is the complete naturalism with which 
every character is drawn, a quality curiously rare in the 
novels of contemporary Scottish writers, who are apt to 
be so over-conscious of the fact that their characters are 
Scots that they forget to make them human beings as 
well, with the result that their books are peopled with 
careful pictures of types rather than individuals. The 
dialogue too has the same air of complete naturalism. 
It is much less liberally besprinkled than usual with out- 
landish Scots phrases. The author uses the vernacular 
as if it were completely familiar to him, without any of 
the self-conscious relish which makes so many Scottish 
novelists betray. This is one of the very few modern 
Scottish novels written by an author who appears to be 
interested in his characters for their own sakes, and not 
primarily because they are Scottish. 
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SOME HUMOUR 


“ Two People.” By A.A. Milne. 7s. 6d. (Methuen.) 
“If I Were You.” By P. G. Wodehouse. 3s. 6d. 
(Herbert Jenkins.) 

“* Emil and the Detectives.” By E. Kastner. With an 
— by Walter de la Mare. 7s. 6d. (Jonathan 

‘ape. 

** Afoot in Portugal.” By John Gibbons. With an 
Introduction by G. K. Chesterton. 7s. 6d. (Newnes.) 


When Mr. A. A. Milne started writing plays, he was 
advised by some critics to stick to Punch; when he 
started writing children’s verses he was almost certainly 
advised to stick to plays; now that he has come out 
with his first novel one is inclined to advise him to stick 
to novels—and soon he should get the hang of it, as he 
got the hang of most forms that he has taken up. For 
though ‘‘ Two People”’ has the appearance, and size, 
and sells at the price of, a novel, it is a short story bumped 
out with whimsical wise cracks—agile and Milneish and 
witty, but hampering to the development of any narrative. 
With what result? For close on one hundred and fifty 
pages nothing happens—nothing, that is to say, which 
could not have gone comfortably into fifteen pages, or 
perhaps a few more. Here is Reginald Wellard, living 
in the country, who in his spare time and quite unex- 
pectedly has written a novel, ‘‘ Bindweed.” ‘‘ Bindweed ” 
is accepted and published, and everyone buys “ Bind- 
weed.”” Even the author, intimidated by the bookstall 
clerk at Victoria Station, buys it. In fact he buys it 
twice. ‘‘ Darling, it is clever of you,” says Sylvia his 
wife. 

If it is Mr. Milne’s intention to show that beauty, not 
brains, matter in a wife, he has put up a singularly poor 
case for beauty. Sylvia who “smiled lovingly,’’ whose 
‘lovely smile flashed across the room,’’ who possessed a 
pair of ‘‘ almost unbelievable white arms,” is irritating 
beyond words. When (after page 150) the Wellards move 
to London on the crest of the ‘‘ Bindweed ”’ wave, Sylvia 
is soon ‘‘ leading her own life,” i.e. she is taken to a first 
night by a questionable man, and doesn’t get home till 
twelve-thirty. Meanwhile Reginald has taken two actresses 
to lunch, so he is leading his own life too. Then turning 
their backs upon the brittle glamour of the city—and 
incidentally leaving behind some very amusing caricatures 
in Mr. Pump the publisher, Mr. Filby Nixon the dramatist, 
and Mr. John Fondeveril the elderly waster—they seek 
the country again. ‘‘ Stay beautiful, my sweet Sylvia.””— 
“Tl try, my darling. I expect it’s what I’m for.’”’ One 
does not expect—or desire—strong meat. But this is 
Milne-and-water. 

Should Mr. Burke (of the ‘‘ Peerage’’) ever meet Mr. 
P. G. Wodehouse, he will, I fancy, have a few sharp words 
to say. Mr. Wodehouse’s levity in the matter of impe- 
cunious earls and happy-go-lucky heirs must be exceedingly 
painful to Mr. Burke. These things may happen; Mr. 
Burke never draws attention to them. But Mr. Wode- 
house does, leaving to Mr. Burke the solemnities of rank. 
“Tf I Were You ”’ concerns a changeling—Anthony, fifth 
Earl of Droitwich—who, despite his engagement to the 
supercilious daughter of Ninety-Seven Soups, fades out at 
the arrival of Syd Price, the true earl, and takes over 
Syd’s hair-dressing saloon in Knightsbridge. In this, as 
in several of his novels, Mr. Wodehouse does not appear to 
be on such carefree terms with his characters as when he is 
engaged upon short stories, but nevertheless he exercises 
his unfailing ingenuity in unravelling the complications, 
and both Anthony (now happily mated to another) and 
Syd return each whence he came, and are glad to 
do so. 

““Emil and the Detectives’’ is a translation from the 
German. It is probably a’ children’s book, though I 
suspect that even the publishers weren’t quite sure. It 
is not advertised as a children’s book, nor is there any 
mention of its appeal ‘‘ to young and old alike.” It is far 


too handsomely bound and printed to be kicked about a 
schoolroom, 


On the other hand, Mr. Walter de la Mare 


in his introduction is at pains to show that young Emil— 
who has a series of mildly Tom Sawyerish adventures in 
Berlin—has his prototype in this or any other country, 
and that “‘ there will soon be scores of Emils in England 
with their mouths open, eager for more.” So it must be 
a children’s book after all; and with as agreeable a set 
of impish characters as you may hope to find. 

The price of.‘‘ Emil” is 7s. 6d., and 7s. 6d. is the price 
of ‘ Afoot in Portugal,” by Mr. John Gibbons, who is 
making a name with his light-hearted accounts of journeys 
off the beaten track. This similarity of price emphasises 
the contrast between the get-up of the two books. ‘‘ Emil” 
is admirably printed and bound; ‘‘ Afoot in Portugal” 
is deplorable. On sight the book is handicapped by 
its tasteless jacket, and once inside, one cannot find 
one’s way about. There are no chapter headings, no 
indication at the top of the page of just where Mr. Gibbons 
is afoot at the moment. As a book of reference—and this 
is one of the functions of travel books—it is almost value- 
less. It would have been a simple matter to supply a 
brief summary at the beginning of each chapter of the 
route followed in that chapter, and it is to be hoped that, 
if Mr. Gibbons contemplates enlarging his travel series, 
he will take more pains to show his readers the way. Apart 
from this defect, the book is the lively record of a solitary 
journey through the obscurer parts of Portugal, and of 
contacts made with unfamiliar people. It is a test of such 
writing that one wants to be up and see the places for 
oneself. ‘‘ Afoot in Portugal” passes the test. 


ANDREW RICE. 


ANTIQUITY ? 


“The Greek Slave.” By Douglas Sladen. 7s. 6d. 
(Werner Laurie.) 


It is difficult to imagine why Mr. Sladen should have 
written this book. The art of novel writing is in a brilliant 
state to-day, but there is one form of it—the story told 
in the setting of classic civilisation and a reconstruction 
of antique psychology and ways of life—which has been 
rarely done, hardly ever well done; yet when it has suc- 
ceeded at all, both popular and significant. To-day, 
because of some historians and scholars, because of some 
discoveries, because of archeology and The Golden Bough, 
most of all because Hellenism has been a preoccupation 
of our race, there are promises that this kind of story telling, 
with its extraordinary possibilities, is coming into full use. 
If this is true, work like the ‘‘ Corn King and Spring Queen ”’ 
of Naomi Mitchison may mark an epoch, a book whose 
quick, entrancing life makes us free of that new world 
which writers ask for and people who read. 

With this discovery Mr. Sladen, it seems to me, has 
nothing whatever to do, ‘‘ The Greek Slave”’ is about 
a girl of the third century B.c. in the eastern Mediter- 
ranean, first stolen by pirates and then by a wicked gover- 
nor, from two husbands at once. Alexander the Great 
offers her a good man’s love, and when his advances are 
rejected . . . I think we have heard this story before. 
That does not matter in the least, but why tell it, in this 
or any other setting, with such flatness ? 

A certain convention supposed to be “classical” or 
““ medieval’. has been the curse of the historical novel: 
sham diction, sham properties, characters in standardised 
silhouette. The Greek romances are partly responsible, 
but Sidney’s ‘‘ Arcadia’’ shows what can be done from 
such models. The only excuse for the story of ‘‘ The Greek 
Slave’’ as it stands would be a show of curious or un- 
common learning, if, no matter to what straits manly 
and womanly virtue were reduced, we were told, with 
detail and relish, what they had for tea. As it is, in a 
slow shallow stream of wine and olives, satraps and para- 
sangs, the story (for that is what the book is about, though 
Mr. Sladen does not seem to have noticed it) of the descent 
of a free person into slavery is described in the language 
of tepid rhetoric. 

Mary Butts. 
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MYSTERY AND MOTIVE 


“* The Creaking Tree Mystery.”’ By Leonard A. Knight. 
7s. 6d. (Sampson Low.) 

“* The Crime in the Dutch Garden.”’ By Herbert Adams. 
7s. 6d. (Methuen.) 

“* Murder At Bridge.” By Anne Austin. 7s. 6d. 
(Skeffington.) 

“* Murder in Four Degrees.”” By J. S. Fletcher. 7s. 6d. 


(Harrap.) 

“* Death Leaves Us Naked.”’ By Leonard Hillingworth. 
7s. 6d. (Murray.) 

“The House of Secrets.” By H. Lawrence Phillips. 
7s. 6d. (Nelson.) 


The guessing game continues to be stimulated with 
unabated vigour. Authors and readers pit their detective 
faculties against each other. Since the rage for mystery 
stories set in, there have been developments upon lines 
that Gaboriau never dreamt of. Many of the old conven- 
tions have gone, and he would be a venturesome man 
now who, somewhere about the fifth chapter, exclaimed, 
“TI know who did it,’ and was further emboldened to 
say why. 

It is the problem of “ motive’ that has given authors 
their chance and enlarged their scope. I would, for 
instance, dare to challenge anyone, no matter how experi- 
enced or expert, to explain the weird happenings at Monk’s 
Folly in Mr. Knight’s story of ‘‘ The Creaking Tree.’” The 
circumstance of a cut throat is rather crude. But actually 
it is that gruesome throat-cutting business which provides 
the clue to the psychology of the murderer. In the method 
lies the significance, and so Mr. Knight keeps us thrilled 


and wondering, not so much over the question of identity . 


as over the profound first cause of a dreadful deed. And 
it turns out to be not so much a crime as a rite, a revelation 
of atavism which sends a creepy sensation up the spine. 
Fortunately the horrors of the narrative are relieved by 
some light humour, and Mr. Knight has cleverly depicted 
a lovable rascal in the vagrant and poacher, Jerry Scant, 
with his perpetual “ I bet ’’ rising in crescendo to a comically 
impossible climax. The mystery is elucidated by a man 
who deliberately stressed ‘‘ motive’’ before persons, for 
that is the one factor, as he said, ‘‘ which limits the crime 
to a small circle from which one was invited to pick the 
murderer.’’ Needless to say, however, that it is this same 
motive that baffles us, and Mr. Knight has the reader at 
his mercy until he chooses the moment for elucidation. 
That moment is worth waiting for. 

In “‘ The Crime in the Dutch Garden ”’ another example 
is found of motive well concealed. An elderly lady is 
killed under curious circumstances. There is a doubt as 
to whether she was the victim of accident or murder. But 
when murder is established, the difficulty arises of discover- 
ing any adequate reason for it. Until that reason logically 
emerges there can be no tracing of the culprit, so the 
detective has to work backwards from theory to fact. 
Luckily there is a man of sharpened instinct, Jimmie Has- 
well, who is equal to the task; but when he divines the 
truth he still has to secure proof in substantial form in 
order to satisfy justice. And the ingenious manner in 
which he restages the old crime and incites a repetition 
(without the tragic sequel of course) brings the drama to an 
exciting finish, and provides another triumph of deduction. 

I am not so strongly impressed with the plot of Miss 
Austin’s ‘‘ Murder at Bridge.’’ Perhaps I am prejudiced 
a little by its irritating Americanisms, its extravagances 
and its obvious artificiality ; but frankly I cannot admire 
or enjoy a plot which does not clear itself naturally, and is 
so confusing and complex that it requires some ten pages 
of technical explanation at the end to tell us what it was 
all about. Even then we almost require diagrams of 
machinery, and architectural plans of rooms, to demon- 
strate how shots were fired and why they reached their 
targets with such amazing accuracy. The purpose of 
the criminal was to cover up his mixed marriages, and we 
have to follow Miss Austin’s narrative, and the exploits 
of her detective, Bonnie Dundee, with the aid of so many 
dots, dashes and italics that she wearies rather than 
entertains us. 


Mr. J. S. Fletcher on the other hand is very workman- 
like. He believes in getting straight to business. No time 
is wasted. Mr. Hannington, an editor, is murdered in the 
first chapter, and “‘ there is no clue—no clue whatever.” 
Forthwith we plunge into stratagems and plots. A power- 
ful newspaper magnate and his still more powerful manager 
keep us suspecting. Soon a mysterious veiled woman is 
killed. Ronald Camberwell and ex-Inspector Chaney get 
very busy, and so does their office-boy, Chippendale. There 
is a constant rushing to and fro in search of an elusive 
Frank Crowther. All the people speak in staccato tones. 
But it is not easy to learn what it is all about, and that is 
why ‘‘ Murder in Four Degrees,’’ although it has no pretence 
to any literary style, rattles along in an entertaining way, 
and eventually dashes us into the unexpected. The 
quality is not high, but Mr. Fletcher evidently caters for the 
taste of the rapid reader who wishes to be spared trouble 
and will brook no delay. 

Mr. Leonard Hollingworth’s ‘‘ Death Leaves us Naked ” 
might justly be described as a study rather than a plot— 
a penetrating and poignant study too. A popular preacher, 
the Rev. Whitfield Mortimer, is found dead. He is a man 
of high repute, of undeniable talent, of attractive powers. 
For years he has held his admirers under the magnetic spell 
of his personality. His murder causes a shock. Here 
the problem of motive is all-in-all, and motive is so obscure 
and elusive that it seems as if the crime would remain an 
unsolved enigma. The man’s family behave with strange 
secretiveness. Subtle devices are resorted to for the 
purpose of leading the detectives on a false trail. But 
slowly, inevitably a painful truth asserts itself, and with 
the revelation of the ‘‘ nakedness ’”’ that death alone could 
disclose, we are enabled to seize the clue to the crime and 
then unmask the culprit. Mr. Hollingworth has dealt 
with a sad theme with conspicuous ability. He takes us 
stage by stage along the course of events, confronts us with 
each suspect in turn, slowly unravels his riddle and, by a 
process of elimination, brings us to the only one possible 
perpetrator of the deed. And when we know the inner 
reason, the provocation and the “‘ naked truth,’’ we have 
only pity in our hearts. This is quite a notable addition 
to tales of mystery and detection. 

As for Mr. Lawrence Phillips’s ‘‘ House of Secrets,’’ it is 
on somewhat old-fashioned lines, but is redeemed by its 
brisk telling. The young heir to an unexpected fortune, 
the arrival at a house with a pervading mystery, the 
machinations of a designing villain and the beautiful young 
lady and the hidden jewels are familiar stock-in-trade, 
though a novelty is introduced in the queer character of 
a professor who plays an unexpected part in the drama. 
This lifts the plot out of the humdrum category. Those 
dabblers in mystery who find other stories of the period too 
occult or too unconventional, can turn to this, which does 
not unduly tax the brain and has no other purpose than 
to provide simple diversion for a leisure hour. 


J. CumInG WALTERs. 


THE OLD WOMAN TALKS. ByF.0O. Mann. 7s. 6d. (Faber & 
Faber.) 

Even if it had no other claims to consideration ‘‘ The 
Old Woman Talks ’”’ would at least be memorable as a 
brilliant tour de force. Mr. F. O. Mann has set himself 
the task of constructing a novel out of the most ordinary 
material that he could find, avoiding the unusual event 
or the happy coincidence ; and he has done it so cleverly 
that its development becomes nearly as enthralling as 
the unravelling of a particularly complicated plot. The 
old woman looks back on her married life and the various 
marriages of her sons and daughters, and although the 
incidents which she describes are undistinguished and 
sometimes sordid, her narrative has the compelling interest 
of fresh and intelligent conversation. But the book is 
far more than an ingenious literary exercise: Mr. Mann’s 
characterisation is authentic and vivid, and his studies 
of what might be called the ‘‘ lower middle class ’’ Londoner 
have the ring of truth. His book will appeal to all who 
can find delight in quiet realism. 
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STUDIES IN SENTIMENT 


Silver Wedding.”” By Ethel M. Dell. 
(Hutchinson.) 


Green Figs.” 


7s. 6d. 


By Ethel Mannin. 7s. 6d. (Jarrolds.) 


While it is true that many excellent novels have become 
best-sellers sans le faire exprés, it appears to be equally 
true that the writer who really aims at attaining the 
blessed condition of best-selling should observe certain 
definite rules and tendencies. And the greatest of these 
rules is to be sentimental. No doubt as realism obtains 
a firmer and firmer hold on the minds of the reading public, 
this rule will eventually go by the board; and it may be 
that even now we are witnessing the last triumphs of 
sentimental fiction. But whatever the future may hold 
in store, this kind of fiction is still with us, and the new 
books of Miss Dell and Miss Mannin provide an interesting 
study of the different forms in which it can make its 
appearance. 

There is something rather appealing about Miss Dell’s 
artlessness and her amiable remoteness from life. Her 
heroine, who is married to a distinguished barrister, worked 
as a nurse in the War, and in that capacity she met her 
obvious soul-mate, who reappears in her life some years 
later. All this is by no means impossible, and it is also 
possible that Marcia, whose barrister-husband is too 
absorbed in his work to attend to her, should find herself 
strongly attracted by the rediscovered Eric. But as the 
story develops we get farther and farther away from 
probability. The characters talk to each other in odd 
and unlikely metaphors, such as ‘‘ You may live on husks 
yourself, but you hand out the real thing to everyone else ’”’ ; 
coincidence is heaped on coincidence, in order to assist 
the plot; and the grand finale, in which Marcia deserts 
her admirer in favour of her neglectful husband, seems 
to have no logical relation to all that has gone before. 
In spite of these drawbacks the frustrated love affair 
gives many opportunities for sentimental duologues, and 
the coincidences enable the author to devise a number 
of emotional scenes. ‘‘ The Silver Wedding” in fact is 
a good example of the traditional love story, which is 
designed to appeal to the unsophisticated reader; and 
its effect upon those who are more sophisticated is pre- 
sumably immaterial. 

Miss Mannin’s achievement in ‘‘ Green Figs’”’ is quite 
a different matter; for although, like Miss Dell, she is 
appealing to the more facile and uncritical emotions, 
she is much nearer to real life both in her characterisation 
and in her plots. There are twenty-five short stories in 
‘Green Figs,’’ and the best are the opening stories which 
deal with children. To be sure they are tremendously 
sentimental, but their sentimentality is based upon observa- 
tion of life, and is thus entirely different from Miss Dell’s. 
For example the story called ‘‘ Pet-Rabbit,’’ which deals 
with a child’s reactions to the death of a pet, is quite 
faithfully observed ; and if the other twenty-four stories 
were equally good, it would be easy to praise Miss Mannin’s 
work. Unfortunately the later stories, which range from 
melodrama to farce and are located in several different 
countries, are equipped with indifferent plots and a bevy 
of not very interesting characters; and these are serious 
drawbacks in a collection of short stories. Perhaps the 
real trouble about Miss Mannin is that she does not know 
whether to be a sentimentalist or a realist. In ‘‘ Green 
Figs ’’ she hovers between the two ideals, and thus deprives 
her book of any semblance of artistic unity. 

E. 


MEDNER HILL FARM. By Basil Creighton. 7s. 6d. (Secker.) 


Mr. Basil Creighton has. produced a story in ‘‘ Medner 
Hill Farm ” which ought to win a large number of admirers. 
It is a perfectly simple story, telling of the love of a farmer’s 
daughter for a young labourer, and their ultimate marriage 
in spite of many obstacles. Mr. Creighton has a deep 
knowledge of the country-side, which he succeeds in 
conveying to the reader. 


A GERMAN “MAIN STREET” 


“* Results of an Accident.’’ By Vicki Baum. 7s. 6d. 
(Geoffrey Bles.) 


Frau Vicki Baum’s new novel confirms the impression 
which was made by “Grand Hotel.’”’ It reveals the 
author as a conscientious writer, with considerable powers 
of invention and characterisation and an undoubted flair 
for handling a dramatic situation ; but it also shows that 
she is lacking in some final quality of zest or inspiration, 
which marks off the first-rate novelist from the merely 
competent craftsman. In Grand Hotel ”’ this deficiency 
did not matter, for the whole thing had a melodramatic 
appeal. In “ Results of an Accident” the story is more 
humdrum, and the author’s talents are hardly sufficient 
to save it from occasional dullness. 

The scene of the tale is Lohwinkel, a little German town 
in the province of Hesse; and Frau Vicki Baum has had 
the excellent idea of introducing, as the result of a motor 
accident, an industrial magnate, a cinema actress and a 
young boxing champion into these sleepy surroundings. 
For a few days the town is thrown into complete confusion, 
and a wave of unrest sweeps over every section of the 
community. Elisabeth, the protagonist of the story, 
finds the urbane industrialist far more attractive than her 
preoccupied doctor-husband, and the chief personal interest 
lies in the problem of whether or not she shall run away 
with the unexpected visitor. But in the end the con- 
ventional spirit of Lohwinkel triumphs, and one of the 
characters observes, when the visitors have departed, 
““So much excitement and restlessness, and now nothing 
remains. . . . So many half-results.’” The German Loh- 
winkel reminds one of Mr. Sinclair Lewis’s ‘‘ Gopher 
Prairie,’ and it must certainly rank among successful 
studies of small-town life; but the very quietness 
of the surroundings militates against Frau Vicki Baum’s 
particular talents, which do not include Mr. Lewis’s gift 
of somehow .extracting interest from the daily round 
and the common task. This author requires the per- 
petual roll of drums, which announce the acrobat’s per- 
formance of a daring feat. Her diversions on a penny 
whistle are less satisfactory. 


WORLD CHAMPIONS. By Paul Morand. 7s. 6d. 


(Heine- 
mann.) 


M. Paul Morand, whose book ‘‘ World Champions ”’ has 
recently been published, possesses the reputation of a dis- 
tinguished novelist. Even though this distinction be 
deserved, it is difficult indeed to foresee from ‘‘ World 
Champions’”’ any enhancement of this reputation. In 
short, M. Morand has written a very mediocre book, sug- 
gesting the class of fiction which is so hungrily devoured 
by the weekly magazines of America. 

The ‘‘ world champions ”’ are a few laboured and uncon- 
vincing Americans who agree in 1909 (when they are eager 
students at Columbia University) to meet at intervals of 
ten years for the purpose of discussing their victories over 
the harsh world. This is the note on which the novel 
begins, a note which implies structure and purpose. But 
when “ Part III, 192y’’ swims into the reader’s ken, the 
seeds of structural disintegration have been sewn, and not 
all the melodrama in the last pages succeeds in re-estab- 
lishing coherence. 

It need hardly be pointed out that the vigorous young 
men who envisage themselves as potential world champions 
do not do very well; but then, any group of Seniors (in 
this country third year men) who even at that age are so 
mystically unworthy, so starry-eyed, deserve all the 
punishment they get in later years. 

At the same time it is only fair to say that M. Morand’s 
novel is not unreadable; a perfect book, one might say, 
for the man who is laid low with acute influenza and is 
terribly afraid that he will not die. It is one of the most 
charming characteristics of the French people that they 
are always able to fashion language agreeably. 
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JULIAN PROBERT. By Susan Ertz. 
Stoughton.) 

Miss Ertz takes a small group of people connected with 
literary life and living not far from each other in a village 
forty miles outside London. There are the Proberts— 
young Julian, sensitive, imaginative, enduring mental 
torture because his parents are not happy together, and 
his mother’s discontent darkens his outlook far more than 
it does her own; there are the Beaumonts, including 
the youthful, eager, gloriously honest Hildegarde, whom 
Julian loves; there are the Trellets—delicate father, 
dilettante son, Pauline, the novelist, carrying on her 
private and distressing romance with Julian’s father. For 
a few months we are let into their lives, into their secret 
thoughts and passions, and when we close the book we 
know each one with an intimacy that touches even the 
selfish, depressing Mrs. Probert with pathos and humour. 
The innocence of Julian’s and Hildegarde’s devotion, so 
open, so assured, is so different from the furtive, un- 
satisfying love existing between the boy’s father and 
Pauline Trellet, as the rapture of spring is different from 
the melancholy grandeur of autumn. 

Miss Ertz works in all the points of view so exquisitely. 
The fearless modern generation speaks through the lips of 
Hildegarde: ‘‘ If you’re afraid of punishment in a future 
life, it isn’t conscience that keeps you from doing things 
that are wrong, it’s just plain cowardice.’’ Julian is more 
subtle, more afraid of the opinion of other people, mature 
in his logic, typically boyish in his desire not to be seen 
pushing his motor-bike up a hill that has defeated its 
powers. We get the fascinating adventuress who aims to 


7s. 6d. (Hodder & 


be Trellet’s second wife; we get the Reverend Constant ~ 


Attwood, Mrs. Probert’s spiritual adviser, earnest in his 
narrow-mindedness, interfering and dogmatic, yet anxious 
to appear a good fellow, offering his friends cherry brandy, 
discussing musical comedy. How alive they all are. How 
beautifully it is all done! 


ITHURIEL’S HOUR. By Joanna Cannan. 7s. 6d. (Hodder & 
Stoughton.) 

“‘Ithuriel was that Archangel whose spear had the 
magic property of showing everyone exactly and truthfully 
what he was,” and the title of this original and dramatic 
novel is taken from Kipling’s poem, ‘‘ The Hour of the 
Angel.” It is the story of a mountaineering expedition 
in the Himalayas, of two men who dislike each other— 
Sir Clement Vyse, leader of the expedition, middle-aged, 
robust, proud of his health, a philanderer with women, and 
John Ullathorne, a practised mountaineer, who sets out 
with a bottled-up resentment against Vyse for flirting with 
his wife. Both these are admirably drawn, so too are the 
other characters. We get to know with a growing intimacy 
the little group of men who struggle up to the perilous 
snowy heights, and the conflict and tension are cleverly 
maintained ; till Vyse’s impetuous action which hurls 
Ullathorne to his death. The only witness of the incident 
is found dying by Vyse’s son, and through the dying man’s 
words David Vyse learns what his father has done. What 
action is he to take ? He acts as a sensitive, imaginative 
boy would act in the circumstances, and the result is as 
natural as it is unsatisfactory. The whole thing is excel- 
lently done, and the book has many merits beside 
originality, but that is its crowning one. 


A BOOK WITH SEVEN SEALS. With a Preface by Hugh 
Walpole. 8s. 6d. (Secker.) 

A complete and detailed picture of Victorian life in a 
suburban parsonage is presented in this long novel by an 
anonymous writer. It is, as Mr. Hugh Walpole points out 
in his short, appreciative preface, a book in which nothing 
happens—nothing, that is, except the small incidents and 
emotions that make up life; of these there is a continuous 
stream, running on through time, connected and discon- 
nected, but recreating an age gone beyond reach, soon to 
be gone beyond living memory. The Reverend Henry 
Danvers, his wife and ever-increasing family lived, we 
surmise (though the name of the place is never mentioned) 


at Chelsea; we see him as a young parson leading his 
bride into the old church by the river; we get intimate 
glimpses of his household, we watch them growing up— 
the two little girls, the delicate boy, the other children ; 
and the story finishes with Hetty, the eldest, getting 
married and leaving the family circle. So in some six 
hundred and eighty pages we have the atmosphere, 
fashions, customs, trend of thinking that belonged to the 
last century, all deftly etched in with simplicity and quiet 
humour. 


FIRST PERSON SINGULAR, By W. Somerset Maugham. 
7s. 6d. (Heinemann.) 

The authors of all those innumerable articles on ‘‘ How 
to Write a Short Story” invariably insist that a good 
short story is one which does not contain a single 
unnecessary sentence. These stories by Mr. Somerset 
Maugham would be poor reading if he had conformed 
to this rule. The themes of most of them are trivial and 
even a little threadbare, and all of them could have been 
told in half the space which Mr. Maugham gives to them. 
The real interest of the book is not in the stories themselves, 
but in the opportunities which they provide for the author, 
in the réle of the detached and ironically amused spectator, 
to indulge in leisurely commentaries and digressions during 
which he elaborates his philosophy of living. It is a philo- 
sophy which has been popularly and conveniently labelled 
as cynical, but actually its chief quality is its sheer common 
sense. The pretty sentimental conventions and pretences 
are impatiently swept aside so that facts can be seen clearly 
and dealt with in a practical and sensible manner. Each 
of these stories contrasts the conventional and the sensible 
attitudes towards the affairs of life, and if to some people 
the final impression is one of hardness, it is merely because 
a common-sense view of a practical problem of life is con- 
siderably less pleasant and picturesque than a sentimental 
convention. 


THE KING’S GOOSE. By Alfred Tresidder Sheppard. 7s. 6d. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 

Mr. Sheppard has written another very good historical 
novel. His technique is excellent and a pleasantly un- 
affected style with a gratifying economy of words and a 
background of unobtrusive knowledge of place and period 
raise the book to the first rank of historical romance. In 
these pages the French Court under Louis XII and Francis I 
lives again in a very convincing manner ; the characters of 
Diana of Poitiers and of the King’s Fool are both drawn 
with the same delicate strength, and in form the story is 
dramatically sound. 


SARAH GAY. By Mary Borden. 7s. 6d. (Hutchinson.) 


In her latest novel Miss Borden writes of a great love 
affair and its effect upon the lovers—an age-old theme, 
and one which requires genius to make it convincing. To 
make the problem more concise we quote Miss Borden’s 
own words: “It isa love story. But since its subject is 
the passion of love it must deal with the morals of these 
people, for their morals went to pieces under its influence. 
They did, these two lovers, a lot of damage. They did 
each other and a number of people harm. . . . But the 
strange thing is that though Sarah had once believed all 
the things she was now doing to be very wrong, she felt, 
while she did them, like a saint.”’ 

The description of Sarah’s pitilessness towards her hus- 
band, her later hesitancy to wound him further, and the 
conflict between love and indifference to their children, is 
admirably done. Indeed, all the side issues are convin- 
cingly presented; only the love itself, which drives the 
characters so helplessly on their way, and persuades them 
that the world’s well lost, is not drawn with sufficient power. 
But to convey to a reader the greatness of a romantic 
passion needs an exceptional genius, and where Miss Borden 
has failed, nearly every living novelist would have failed too. 

The minor characters in the book are drawn with an 
amazing vividness. 
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Awaited 
Appearances 


Some Outstanding. Books 
to be Published 


in November 


Portrait by 
J. W. Maycock. 


Gilbert Thomas. 


For Burlington House 


Those who intend to visit the French Exhibition at 
Burlington House next year will find ‘“‘A Short History 
of French Painting,’ by Eric Underwood (Oxford University 
Press), of outstanding interest. Mr. Underwood covers the 
whole of the period of French painting from 1200 to the 
present day, and the book is illustrated by forty-eight plates 
in half-tone. 


The Poet Laureate 


In addition to his new book of poems which was pub- 
lished last month, Mr. John Masefield is represented this 
Christmas by an illustrated edition of ‘‘ Midnight Folk ” 
from Messrs. Heinemann, and a critical appreciation by 
Mr. Gilbert Thomas in Shaylor’s ‘‘ Modern Writers ”’ Series. 


Robert Bridges 


Meanwhile an appreciation 
of the late Poet Laureate is 
promised by the Cambridge 
University Press, in Mr. G. 
S. Gordon’s Rede Lecture 
entitled ‘‘ Robert Bridges.” 


Napoleon 

An important biography, 
to be published by Gerald 
Howe, is F. M. Kircheisen’s 
“Napoleon,” translated by 
Henry St. Lawrence. The 
author, who has devoted his 
lifetime to the study of 
Napoleon, is already known 
for his ‘‘ Bibliographie du 
temps de Napoléon,”’ and an 
exhaustive Life in nine 
volumes is in course of pub- 
lication. This one-volume 
Life should therefore be 
at least authoritative. Also 
Colonel P. G. Elgood has 
written a book on “ Bona- 
parte’s Adventures in 
Egypt,’’ which will be 
published by the Oxford 
University Press. 


Whig History 

Another Napoleonic 
scholar, Mr. H. Butterfield, 
whose book dealing with the 


Peace Tactics of Napoleon, © ertrait by Howard Coster. 


Mr. Thornton Wilder. 


1806-8, was one of the best historical studies which have 
appeared for some time, has now completed his second book, 
which is entitled ‘‘ The Whig Interpretation of History ” and 
is to be published by Bell. It is said to offer important 
criticism of almost the whole modern school of history 
writing and teaching. 


Mr. Thornton Wilder 


Mr. Thornton Wilder has already shown in “‘ The Angel 
that Troubled the Waters ”’ that he is master of what might 
be called a new art-form—the three-minute play. He has 
now written six half-hour plays, in ‘‘ The Long Christ- 
mas Dinner” (Longmans), which takes its title from the 
first play. The other plays are ‘“‘ Queens of France,” 
“Pullman Car Hiawatha,” ‘‘ Love and How to Cure It,” 
“Such Things Only Happen 
in Books ” and “‘ The Happy 
Journey to Camden and 
Trenton.” 

“Ten Thousand Yesterdays ”’ 

This is the title of a new 
book on China by Mrs. 
Percival Connellan (Henry 
Hartley), in which the author 
sets herself to portray the con- 
flict between the Chinese life 
of tradition and the forces of 
insurgent Westernism. I hear 
that it is a most original work, 
and has the power of making 
the reader see temporarily 
through Eastern eyes. 

Sir Oliver Lodge’s Autobiography 

“‘ Past Years,”’ by Sir Oliver 
Lodge (Hodder & Stoughton). 
is certainly one of the most 
important autobiographical 
books of the year. In it the 
veteran scientist tells of his 
early struggles as a youth 
devoted to science, who re- 
ceived no encouragement in 
that direction from his family. 
For he had a classical educa- 
tion and knew nothing of 
science till he was about 
sixteen. The story of his 
struggles and final success 
will, he hopes, be a help anda 
stimulus to the young. 

READER. 


Lodge. 


Sir Oliver 
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BROADCASTING 


FOR BOOKMEN 


By J. D. CRawsHaw 


The winter talks on ‘‘ The Changing World” are now 
occupying a considerable part of the B.B.C. programmes, 
and the introductions to the various series have already 
assured the success of the new venture. Mr. Harold Nicol- 
son’s survey of modern literature is both instructive and 
entertaining, and I look forward to his further talks in 
November. They will be given as usual on Tuesday 
evenings at 8.30 p.m., and the subjects of discussion are 
“The Effect of Changes of Taste on Modern Writers” 
(November 3rd), ‘‘ Does a New Spirit in Literature Exist ? ”’ 
(November roth), ‘‘ Revelation versus Experience ’’ (Novem- 
ber 17th), and ‘‘ The New Revelation ’’ (November 24th). 
His talk on November roth should be extremely interesting, 
and I imagine that his comparisons of avowedly “‘ modern ”’ 
writers with the authors of an older school may seriously 
disturb some of his more conservative listeners. 


Poetry and Music 


I have not previously referred to the new series of short 
programmes called ‘‘ Mosaic,’’ but now that I have heard 
the first examples I am glad to pay a tribute to their 
pleasantness and originality. They are given on Tuesday 
evenings on 10.20 or 10.25, but as the General Election 
caused a slight re-arrangement of the B.B.C. programmes 
towards the end of October, I am not quite sure on which 
Tuesdays in November they will occur. In these pro- 
grammes recitals of poetry and musical interludes are 
formed, as it were, into an ingenious pattern, so that 
poetry and music combine their forces to produce the 


appropriate mood in the mind of the listener. I hope 
that the innovation will be found popular, for I have often 
thought (and said) that there is too little poetry in the 
B.B.C. programmes ; and any scheme which allows us to 
hear admirable readings of great poetry should receive 
a warm welcome. In the first ‘‘ Mosaic ’’ it was delightful 
to hear part of Browning’s ‘‘ Waring ’”’ (a poem which I 
had not thought of for years), and I am sure that further 
“* Mosaics ’’ will remind us of many other fine poems. 


“ Robinson Crusoe ’’ and Others 


The usual reviews of new books and new novels will 
be given in November, and there are no changes in the 
B.B.C. team of reviewers.. The only other talks which 
I must commend to the particular notice of bookmen are 
those by Mr. S. P. B. Mais on ‘‘ Some Books I Like.”’ 
As I said last month, these talks are really intended for 
schools; but Mr. Mais is an excellent broadcaster, with 
real enthusiasm for his subjects, and I know that his 
talks are heard by many whose schooldays are far in the 
past. His talks are given on Wednesday afternoons at 
three o’clock, and his subjects for November are ‘“ The 
Cloister and the Hearth ’’ (November 4th), ‘‘ Puck of Pook’s 
Hill’”’ (November 11th), ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe’ (Novem- 
ber 18th) and “‘ Travels With a Donkey ’’ (November 25th). 


_The opportunity of hearing his views on such old friends 


is quite irresistible. 


(The talks mentioned above are in the National Programme.) 


THE GRAMOPHONE 


The “ Proms”’ are the autumn prelude to the winter 
use of the gramophone. In summer that instrument, 
in its portable form, is the welcome companion at picnics 
or on the river; the music it retails is predominantly 
light. But in winter it comes again into its own as the 
ideal means of preparing us for great music that we shall 
hear or echoing it after the event. For this season too 
owing to the general fall in the prices of records, the best 
has become more easily accessible to the limited purse. 
Already a great step has been taken in that direction by 
the issue of complete symphonies in album form in the 
H.M.V. “ plum label’”’ series—an enterprise to which I 
have already referred in these notes. Now the process 
is completed. 

Of recently issued symphonies I would recommend 
chiefly Haydn’s “ Surprise,” which is played by the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra (H.M.V., D 1735-1737). 
This is not issued in album form, and if the whole sym- 
phony is not required, the third and fourth movements 
will probably be preferred. The “ surprise’’ of course 
occurs in the second, but the “‘ joke” is in itself not suffi- 
cient to give it preference over the lovely modulations of 
the minuet and the inventive skill of the rondo. That 
sudden crashing chord, intended to awake the English 
women from their slumbers (the first performance of the 
symphony was in London) has little more than an anecdotal 
interest. 

Another symphony to buy is Dvorak’s ‘“ From the 
New World” (H.M.V., D 1893-1897) which is in the 
album series. It is a magnificent interpretation by 
the Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra, as one might have 
expected when one of the most famous of American orches- 
tras renders one of the greatest musical compositions 
inspired by America. Here it is impossible to choose 
between the movements. The skilful use of the melodies 
of Negro Spirituals in the first ; the second, justly described 


as “‘one of the loveliest things in all symphonic music,” 
inspired, it is said, by Longfellow’s ‘‘ Hiawatha’s Wooing ”’ ; 
the scherzo, and the last great movement, conjuring up 
to the imagination the immensity of forest and prairie— 
each has its own supporters. The only advice I can give 
is that this symphony at least should be possessed in full. 

A Mozart record which should prove popular is the 
“Eine Kleine Nachtmusik,’’ played by Bruno Walter 
and the British Symphony Orchestra (Columbia, LX 144 
and 145). Of the Columbia October selection I liked also 
the new recording of Debussy’s “‘ Prélude a ]’Aprés-Midi 
d’un Faune”’ (DX 279), played by the Walter Straram 
Orchestra (Paris). In a Grand Prix run by a French 
newspaper with the object of providing annual recognition 
of achievements by French producers of gramophone music, 
this record was awarded the first prize in all classes. De- 
bussy’s little masterpiece will always be associated with 
the Diaghilev ballet, but bookmen will also remember 
that, like the second movement of Dvorak’s symphony, 
it is an example of music which has taken its inspiration 
from literature. Another such is Tschaikovsky’s “ Fran- 
cesca da Rimini,’’ that lovely symphonic poem based on 
the story in Dante’s ‘‘ Inferno’ (H.M.V., D 1929 and 
1930). 

The best recent operatic records are the series of ‘‘ Meister- 
singer ’’ extracts issued by H.M.V. There is the prelude, 
played by the Berlin State Opera Orchestra, conducted 
by Clemens Schmalstich (C 2188), the finale of the opera 
and the Cobbling Song, sung by Bockelmann (C 2255), 
and best of all, ‘‘ Das Schéne Fest,’’ sung by Alexander 
Kipins, that great interpreter of Wagner whose singing of 
Wotan in “ The Valkyrie ’’ makes ‘“‘ Wotan’s Farewell 
one of the finest Wagnerian records the Gramophone 
Company has issued. This ‘“ Meistersinger’’ record is 
hardly inferior. 
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For the Writers of To-morrow 


THE PLAY 


By Alfred Dunning 


Perhaps more than any other form of literary work, 
play-writing requires a sound knowledge of the ‘‘ Theory ” 
before pen is put to paper. The gaining of this knowledge 
cannot be done in a few hours, and if such preparation seem 
to you tedious, I would suggest that you abandon any 
intention you may have of writing a play and turn to some 
other form of authorship. If, however, you go ahead with 
dramatic study, I can promise you that it will prove most 
fascinating, while the joy of writing—and seeing produced 
—a successful play is one of the world’s greatest rewards 
for toil. 

In previous articles I have suggested books for your 
assistance. In the present instance I would advise you 
to go at once—before reading this, if possible—to the 
theatre. For this is the place where play-writing is most 
satisfactorily taught. 

If theatre-going is impossible, try to take part in a play 
yourself. By so doing you will learn not only the possi- 
bilities, but also the limitations of your medium. You will 
appreciate how useless it is to write such a stage-direction 
as “‘ Elsie (blushing and turning deathly pale) :’’ ‘You will 
gain an essential piece of equipment for your work. 

Once you know something of the general workings of a 
play, you may turn next to study the meaning of drama. 
Here you will come upon the first practical ‘‘ rule’’ of play- 
writing. Drama is conflict. If your chief characters are 
““Two minds with but a single thought,” the dramatic 
element in your play will be small—unless you introduce a 
third character with an equally forceful but opposite 
thought. There is no drama in the boxing ring until the 
boxing. Battlefield tragedies are not tragedies until the 
battle is joined. 

But by conflict in drama I do not mean opposition of 
an exclusively physical type. Indeed you will be wise to 
select a situation in which most of the fighting is done with 
tongue and mind. 

Again, recall that it is possible to have a highly exciting 
duel with buttoned foils, and this in terms of the theatre 
means that there must be as much conflict in comedy as in 
tragedy. 

I will assume then, that you have in mind a situation for 
dramatising, and that this situation contains the necessary 
ingredient of conflict. Your next point to consider—again 
before you begin to write—is whether you personally have 
the ability successfully to translate that situation into 
dialogue. Here you must be quite honest with yourself— 
not in examining your literary abilities but rather your 
special knowledge of the topic. Are you at home with the 
type of people your play is to centre upon? Can you 
write their language ? Are you aware that the effect of un- 
cultured speech, for instance, is not achieved merely by 
clipping aitches? Is this world of your play too far 
removed from you in space, time or status * 

At this point I would strongly urge you to select a theme 
from the hundreds which surround your own everyday 


life, and are concerned with ‘‘ your ain folk.” By doing 
so, you will spare yourself much effort in research—such 
as you would have to carry out if you were contemplating 
the dramatisation of some historic incident—and you will 
be more likely to give life to your characters, and create 
flesh and blood rather than pegs. 

So big is the subject of drama, that it is not possible to 
cover every phase of dramatic authorship in the course of 
one or two articles. Before closing this, however, here 
is a summary of your preparations for playwriting: Know 
““how a theatre works.’’ Notice that the modern play— 
and indeed most of the old ones which are still alive— 
achieve the greatest results in the shortest time. Don’t 
expect an audience to sit the length of time it would take 
to read a novel—but do expect them to leave with a feel- 
ing that they have experienced all that you could cram 
into a novel. Notice that one word dramatically placed 
should do the work of a hundred leisurely penned. Observe 
—on the stage and in the printed play—how conflict 
provides the interest. Watch for the climax—and the 
sub-climaxes at the end of each act. And test your own 
theme in the light of these climaxes. Be sure you know 
your topic as well as, or better than, you know yourself. 
And, finally, write it out as a short story—minus descrip- 
tions—and see if it sounds plausible. By the time you 
have dvne these things, you will be ready to face the 
question of how actually to write the dialogue, and in 
what torm—multi-act or one-act play. This we shall talk 
over next month. 


For Reading 


As I say, your best reading at the moment is a theatre 
programme. But apart from this I have one book to 
recommend. There are others, but William Archer’s 
“‘ Playmaking "’ will provide you with plenty of guidance 
and more might prove confusing. 


Competition 


Suggest a theme containing conflict sufficient for dramati- 
sation, and introducing three or four characters drawn 
from your own environment, or from one with which you 
are well acquainted. State the theme briefly, somewhat 
in the style of Mr. Alfred Jingle. 

The answers should not be more than three hundred words 
in length, and should reach the Editor by December Ist. 


Result of September Competition 


The prize for rewriting the end of the trial scene of “* The 
Merchant of Venice’ as a modern short story is awarded 
to David Hart, 71, Strathyre Avenue, Norbury, S.W.16. 
Certificates of Merit have also been sent to Pat McCaffry 
(Ilkley), Eleanor M. Nicol (Edinburgh), C. E. C. Fraser 
(Liverpool), and A. M. Pollard (Leyland). 
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PRIZE COMPETITIONS FOR NOVEMBER 


Answers to these Competitions (each on a separate 
sheet bearing name and address of sender) must be received 
by the Editor not later than December 12th. A competitor 
may enter for all the Competitions, but must cut out the 


coupon and send this with each answer or group of answers, 
and address envelope : 


“The Prize Page,’”” THE Bookman, St. Paul’s House, 
Warwick Square, London, E.C.4. 


Competitors must please keep copies of their MSS., 
as the Editor cannot undertake to return them. 


THE PRIZES OFFERED THIS 
MONTH ARE: 


I.—OneE Guinea for a “ Song in praise of Income- 
Tax,” in the Chestertonian manner. 


II.—If Shakespeare, Milton, Congreve, Wordsworth, 
and Henry James were revisiting London 
to-day, and were invited by the B.B.C. to 
broadcast on any subject of their choice, what 
subjects would they choose, and why ? Reasons 
should be given succinctly. HALF A GUINEA 
will be awarded for the best entry. 


III.—TurREE New Books for the sender of the 
best quotation from twentieth-century English 


poetry applicable to any book advertised in 
this number. 


IV.—THE BooKmaN will be sent post free for twelve 


months to the sender of the best suggestion 
for a competition. 


Results of September Entries 


I.—OneE Gutnea for the best discovered sonnet by 
Mr. William Shakespeare which incidentally 
supplies more exact information about the 
writer, Mr. W. H. and the Dark Lady. Competi- 
tors should indicate whereabouts in the sequence 
the sonnet is supposed to occur. The Prize 
is awarded to Edward Adams-Ray, 3B, Salt- 
mataregatan, Stockholm, Sweden, for the 
following : 


A NEWLY DISCOVERED SONNET BY MR. WILLIAM 
SHAKESPEARE 


(Numbered CX XXIII) 


Eyes, black as bramble-berries, and as bright, 
Where yellow honeysuckle doth decline 

And kiss the hedgerow blossoms, red and white, 
And shield them from the searching sun, are thine. 
With beauty eloquent and bold, they seem 

Now moved to love, and now, in mocking, mute. 
Him first they tempt to mark the locks which stream, 
All golden, in an amorous dispute 

The blushing marble of each cheek to kiss ; 

Then changeful, like thy heart, do bid me praise 

A curl’s prim order, where none falls amiss. 

But I, misliking, chide such wanton ways. 

Rich though thou art, more rich thy soul would be, 
Hadst thou thy namesake’s virtue, constancy. 


From what must be a very early copy of the Sonnets. 
On the last page is written: ‘‘ Sole escaped his Lord- 


shippes search. Remains to see if her ire whos aimed att 


been wonderful. 


will be appeased, if anie, by the new dresse in w T.T. 
hath since given these to the worlde. ...” It may be 
mentioned too that Sonnet CXXX, as we now have it, 
is not to be found, but that in its place there is one 
beginning : 


‘* And thou who, once the star of Astrophel, 
Didst steadfast shine upon his horizon,” etc. 


Our new Sonnet, however, is itself sufficient to show that 
Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Dark Lady” is the same as Sir Philip 
Sidney's black-eyed beauty, ‘‘ Stella ’’—Penelope Devereux, 
afterwards Lady Rich, who was about two years older than 
our dramatist. It is true that Stella was golden-haired 
and fair-skinned (‘‘ Astrophel and Stella,’’ Sonnets 7, 8 and 
9), and that Shakespeare’s Sonnet CX XX makes his lady 
brown-bosomed and with hair like black wire. But putting 
aside the efficaciousness of a hair-dye, Sonnet CX XX has 
either to be read “‘ contrariwise,” or be taken as an un- 
truthful, revenge-prompted discourtesy—hinted at in the 
note above. In either case, no woman would ever think 
of the writer again without high displeasure. The out- 
standing beautiful feature of the Dark Lady was her black 
eyes, but it is evident that her complexion too must have 
Sonnet CXLIV says: 


“The worser spirit a woman colour’d ill. 
To tempt me soon to hell, my female evil 
Tempteth my better angel from my side.” 


Here ‘“‘colour’d ill’? must mean, with a complexion so 
beautiful that it could tempt a friend to betrayal. 


I also select for printing the entry from John Purdie, 
25, Dalmary Drive, Paisley : 


(Sonnet which should be placed in Shakespeare’s sequence 
as CLIII, after CLII—veginning ‘‘ In loving thee thou 
know’ st I am forsworn.’’) 


Sonnet CLIII 


I never sought to hide from thee my heart 
Pledged to another long before it felt 
Love’s fever that your raven eyes did start— 
Infection by an unseen essence dealt. 
Though absence tends to strengthen human ties, 
Its lengthened course lends withering time its aid 
To loose the band of love covering the eyes, 
That sight by dazzling light be not betrayed. 
Sought wert thou by my friend? ere I became 
A perjured suitor for your love-sworn hand ; # 
Not once but twice have I employed his name 
To grace my youthful verse so crudely planned ; * 
And these confessions of my love-torn life 
Will seal our friendship and dissolve our strife. 


1 Southampton. 
2 Elizabeth Vernon, who became Southampton’s wife. 
3 “Venus and Adonis and ‘‘ Lucrece.”’ 


and highly commend the entries from C. D. L. McLellan 
(Wisboro’ Green), ‘‘ Siosal”’ (Inverness) and B. M. 
Beard (Bexleyheath). 


II.—HALF A Guinea for the best suggestion (not over 
one hundred words in length) of a character 
in English history since the opening of 
the sixteenth century, who has not as yet 
been adequately portrayed by a “ modern” 
biographer, is awarded to Miss E. Davis, 
23, Mornington Road, Ranelagh, Dublin, 
S.W.9, for her suggestion of Sir Thomas More : 


Sir Thomas More was an outstanding example of very 
advanced thought, tempered by sound common sense, at 
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a period-in some respects like the present time. For a 
(relatively) suddenly enlarged outlook, both physical and 
intellectual, had upset long-rooted traditions, and had 
created confusion in the religious and social world. Hence 
a biography of Sir Thomas More, from the point of view 
of one in a somewhat parallel position to-day, would 
lend itself admirably to ‘“‘ modern ”’ treatment. 


Highly commended are the entries from John Purdie 


(Paisley), J. P. Ross-Johnson (Newbury), J. H. G. 
Gibbs (St. Leonards-on-Sea). 


III.—THREE NEw Books for the best quotation from 
twentieth-century English poetry applicable 
to any book advertised in the September 
number are awarded to John E. Woods, 63, 
Mayfield Road, Earlsdon, Coventry, for the 
following : 


SONGS OF A COMMERCIAL TRAVELLER. 
By CaBaL BRADLEY. (Quota Press.) 


“‘ Pragmatic fibs surround my soul, and bate it 
With measured phrase, that asks the assenting nod.” 
T. E. Brown, “ Clifton.” 
I also select for printing : 
THE WINNING TRICK. By Nevitte Branp. 
(Bodley Head.) 
“She held the Knave, King, Queen and Ace.” 
Joun MASEFIELD, Reynard the Fox. 
(Kathleen Blyth, St. Joseph’s Secondary School, 
Victoria Road, West Hartlepool.) 


and 
TAKE TWO FROM ONE. By GREGoRIO MARTINEZ SIERRA, 
(Sidgwick & Jackson.) 
“It’s clever, but is it art?” 
Rupyarp Kipiine, The Conundrum of the Workshops 


(K. I. J. Bennett, “ The Firs,” Kingswood, Wotton- 
under-Edge, Glos.) 


IV.—THE BooKMAN will be sent post free for twelve 
-months to Miss A. Clark, St. Bride’s School, 
Edinburgh. 


CROSSWORD No. 11. 


The Prize is awarded to R. H. Whistler, 23, Wood 
Lane, N.6, for his clue: ; 


Took part in ‘‘ The Conquest of Granada,” 1670. 
—(Nell Gwynn.) 


COUPON for NOVEMBER, 1931 


Correspondence 


“Stephen Crane” 
SIR, 

In the course of Mr. Bates’s article on Stephen Crane 
in your October number, it is suggested that when writing 
“The Red Badge of Courage” Crane relied solely on 
“his amazing imagination.”” To one who has closely 
studied American literature of the period it is clearly 
evident that the Civil War stories of Ambrose Bierce, a 
neglected and much maligned genius, greatly influenced 
Crane. Bierce’s stories, vivid and realistic, the magnificent 
prose touched here and there with the pure metal of poetry, 
are unsurpassed in American fiction for the clarity of 
their visualisation of war. Indeed they can only be 
adequately compared with that brilliant battle piece, the 
description of Waterloo, in ‘‘The Charterhouse of Parma,” 
by Stendhal, another great writer languishing in obscurity. 
It is significant that Bierce’s finest war fragment, ‘‘ What I 
Saw of Shiloh,’’ appeared in the ‘‘ London Sketch Book ” 
when Crane was three years of age! The keen satirical 
wit, honest purpose and mordant humour in Crane’s work 
reveal a fundamental similarity to the irony and icono- 
clastic sincerity of Bierce, undoubtedly the greatest satirist 
American letters has so far produced. 

Mr. Bates omitted mention of Crane’s poetry. ‘‘ The 
Collected Poems of Stephen Crane,” published by Knopf 
includes the long narrative poem, ‘“‘ The Black Riders ”’ 
which, supremely expressive, is brimful of caustic irony 
and vitriolic satire. As a poet Crane was militant but, 
lacking the restraint of true invective, his verse reflects 
little but the agony of a finely sensitive mind outraged 
by the apparent futility of war. There is however a 
clean, bold, boisterous force in the following poem found 
in Jacksonville in 1928 among a collection of his papers 
which had long lain undisturbed : 


“Chant you loud of punishments, 
Of the twisting of the heart’s poor strings— 
Of the crash of the lightning’s fierce revenge— 


‘*Then sing I of the supple-souled men 
And the strong, strong gods 
That shall meet in times hereafter 
And the amaze of the gods 
Atithe strength of the men. 
The strong, strong gods— 
And the supple-souled men.” 


Stephen Crane—“ the loafing genius.” The phrase is 
apt and acutely descriptive. Addicted to vagabondage, 
his later journeys were in vain search of health. His last 
days, and the gallant courage with which he faced them, 
are poignantly revealed in a letter written by his friend, 
Robert Barr : 


“‘I had just returned from Dover, where I stayed four 
days to see Crane off for the Black Forest. There was a 
‘thin thread of hope that he might recover, but to me he looked 
like a man already dead. When he spoke, or rather whispered, 
there was all the accustomed humour in his sayings. I said 
to him that I would go over to the Schwarzald in a few weeks, 
when he was getting better, and that we would take some 
convalescent rambles together. As his wife was listening he 
said faintly: ‘I'll look forward to that,’ but he smiled at 
me, and winked slowly, as much as to say: ‘ You d——d 
humbug, you know I'll take no more rambles in this world.’ 
Then, as if the train of thought suggested what was looked 
on before as the crisis of his illness, he murmured: ‘ Robert, 
when you come to the hedge—that we must all go over—it 
isn’t bad. You feel sleepy—and—you don’t care. Just a 
little dreamy curiosity—which world you’re really in—that’s 
all.’ ” 

Yours, etc., 
CLIFFORD BoWER-SHORE. 
“* Ramillies,’’ Offerton Lane, 


Stockport, Cheshire. 


We much regret that, owing to a typographical error, 
the author of “ Fifty Years of Fire Fighting in London,” 
reviewed last month, was given as Jack White instead of 
Jack While. 
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I. 44 across. 
Solution to Crossword XI With the sonnet he ‘‘ soothed an exile’s grief.” 
56. “ The 
Of different flowers in odour and in .. .” 
SIAINIC|H/OIPIAINIZ IA 58. ‘‘ The laugh dies with the lips, (Love) with the .. .” 
U L 11M 60. “ Now at latest 
When, his . . . failing, Passion speechless lies.” 
OV iE VEBRITIA 62. Bridge upon which a famous sonnet was composed. 
Down : 
Ss O|}N I. “as he fought 
AJE|R L\O N E And as he fell, and as he lived and loved, 
510 N O O|R Sublimely mild, a spirit without spot.” 
NIU Y His sonnets were written not to Swift’s but to 
another. 
T AIA A E. AlM A 2. Exclamation. 
3. Jumble 19 across. 
RIE A\R BY OBB 4. Like Nature’s potiont, 
. “Not marble, nor the gilded monumen 
. Ha across. 
CIA Others, because the Prince my service tries, 
N Lis Think that . . to redress.” 
y 1 down. 
MIE|RIR|Y |DIE|LIVI AIL 9. Behead 13 across. 
Ir. Reverse 18 down. 
THE SONNET By “ ProcrustTEs ”’ 12. Title of a sonnet in Rossetti’s sequence, ‘‘ The House of 
A prize of one guinea will be sent to the sender of a correct solution Life.” 
who supplies the best clue to 49 Ps 16. “Slain by the bloody . . ., that rolled 
‘ Mother with infant down the rocks. 

CLUEs ACROss : 18. Diphthong. 
1. “‘ With this key . . . unlocked his heart.” 20. His sonnets had a succés de scandale. Ariosto calls him 
9g. “‘. .. may say that she is mine.” flagello de’ Principe—‘‘ the scourge of princes.” 

(By 1 down). 22. Poet of the Amoretti sonnet sequence. 
10. “ Round the decay 24. With 61 down makes 28 across. 
Of that colossal wreck, boundless and .. ., 25. Begin 5 down. 
The lone and level sands stretch far away.” 27. ‘‘ When shall I. . ., when shall I. . ., God knows! 

“Let me in. . . lie dreaming in My little village smoke.” 

13. Rupert Brooke’s most famous sonnet was contingent upon —(CHESTERTON’s translation of Du BELLAyY.) 

his doing this. 29. 27 down. 

14. “Not till the . . . is dying in the grate, 31. “..., it is an ever-fixed mark, 

Look we for any kinship with the stars.’-—(MEREDITH)» That looks on tempests, and is never shaken.” 
(Behead it, though the deed cause anger). 32. Behead 30 across. 
15. ‘‘ Heart, you are restless as a paper sc .. .” 38. Eastern tree. 
17. ‘“‘ Here in the self is all that . . . can know 39. ‘‘ The other, beauty’s tempting power refined 
Of beauty, all the wonder, all the power.’”-—(MASEFIELD). And the high . . . of perfect grace approve.” 

19. Drayton wrote his sonnets to her. —(RossEtT1’s translation of DANTE’s “ Beauty and 

2I. I across regarded 17 across as a this of work. Duty.’’) 

22. Jumble 30 across. 40. “She was a maiden city, bright and free ; 

23. Behead the poet’s symbol. No guile seduced, no . . . could violate.” 

-5. At the foot of a letter. 41. Exclamation. 

26. Adverb. 43. “When... . (using mine own fire’s might) 

28. “‘ For in a people given all to... Melts down his lead into my boiling breast.” 

Ambition is engendered easily.” (By 1 down.) 
—(SPENSER: Du Bellay’s “‘ Ruines of Rome.’”’) 45- ““Great God! I'd... be 
30. “ But of hating myself, that date is past, A Pagan suckled in a creed outworn.’’—(WoRDSWORTH). 
And tears continual . . . have me wearied.”—(Wyatt). 50. Jumble 32 across. 
32. Literary distinction. 52. Spanish article. 
33- “‘.. . the wise world should look into your moan, 54. “‘ And him as for a map doth Nature store 
And mock you with me after I am gone.” To show false . . . what beauty was of yore.” 
35- ‘‘So many . and Caligulaes 55- ‘‘ My mistress’ eyes are nothing like ’’ this reversed. 
Out of these crooked shores must daily rayze ?”’ 57- Preposition. 
—(SPENSER). 59. Divided passion. 
(But only one here.) 61. See 24. 
36. Verb. 
37- “Vanna and... and my gentle love, 
Companions of our wandering.” 
(Shelley’s translation of Dante’s sonnet to Caval- 
canti). + < 
Jumble. 
40. Plural of: 
“ How oft have I, my dear and cruel. . .’ te 2 = 
With my great pain to get some peace and truce, - - = 
Given you my heart.”—(Wyatt). ‘ 
42. Curtail a9 ve » 
“They were my pleasures—they my life’s sad . . .” 
(Keats’s translation of onsard’s_ unfinish 
43- Curtail: 
“ Spring’s foot half falters; scarce she yet may know 3 - 
The leafless blackthorn-blossom from the . . .” 
—(D. G. RossEtT1). +7 

44. “* My body is with . . —my soul with One - re 

For whom no envy can make dim the truth.” A 

—(RosseEttT1’s translation of Boccaccio). ? 

46. “* When wasteful war shall statues overturn, ra 

And broils . . . out the work of masonry.’’—( Jumble.) 
Petrarch’s inspiration. 
48. “‘ And yet, by heaven, I think my love as . . - — | 

As any she belied by false compare.” 
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THE BOOKLOVERS’ CIRCLE 


LONDON 


October 14th.—At the opening meeting of the winter session at Caxton Hall, Westminster, a large 
company of members and friends, old and new, had the pleasure of welcoming Mr. Hugh Ross Williamson 
as lecturer, and Miss Marjorie Bowen in the chair. The subject of the lecture was “‘ The Sad State of the 
English Theatre.” Mr. Ross Williamson claimed at the outset that the play was the highest form of art. 


He compared it with the novel, the essay and the poem, to their disadvantage, saying for instance that 


the lyric poem was an exercise in adolescent imagination, and that poets in general produced their best 
work before they were thirty years old. The play took the best of them all and made it better still. The 
bookman was often the worst enemy of the theatre, and at present the theatre had been pronounced to 
be “ rotten with literature,” and the obsession of literature was in part responsible for the sad state of 
the theatre to-day. He reviewed the plays now running in London, and could find only three English 
plays of which to approve. For this state of things he divided the blame between the audiences, the 
managers and the critics. The censorship, the actor, the author and the producer had their share of responsi- 
bility. Miss Marjorie Bowen well characterised the address as brilliant, stimulating and scintillating. 
The debate was opened by Mr. A. Tresidder Sheppard, who challenged the position taken by the lecturer, 
and pointed out that the Greek play was of the highest order of literature. Another speaker advocated 


the National Theatre. Mr. Juan W. P. Chamberlin and others having spoken, Mr. Williamson briefly 
summed up. 


Programme 


November r1th.—Mr. Cecil Roberts: ‘‘ Half-Way, and a Little Farther.” Chairman: Dr. 
J. D. Mullins. 


November 25th.—Mr. Henry W. Nevinson: “ Memories of Shrewsbury and Oxford.” Chairman : 
Mr. J. Keighley Snowden. 


December 9th.—Professor Lascelles Abercrombie: ‘‘ The Dynasts.’’ Chairman: Mr. Hugh Ross 
Williamson. 


Complete programme now ready. 


AT THE ROYAL SCHOOL FOR THE BLIND 


Saturday, October 1roth.—One of the happiest events of the rambling season was the visit to Leather- 
head and Effingham. Our congratulations and thanks are due to the organisers, Miss Harris, Miss Edith 
Johnston, Miss Edwards and Miss Sinclair; and the party of Booklovers who joined in this ramble will 
never forget the kindness and hospitality of the officials of the Royal School for the Blind, who whole- 
heartedly devoted their time and attention to our comfort throughout the day. The School, one of the 
oldest blind institutions in the kingdom, was founded in 1799, in St. George’s Fields, Southwark. In 
1gor, the site having been purchased by the Baker Street and Waterloo Railway, the Corporation (the 
School was incorporated by Royal Charter in 1826) bought fifteen acres of freehold land at Leatherhead, and 
here the present buildings, said to be the finest in Europe, were erected. In 1911, H.M. King George V 
granted the title of “‘ Royal” to the School and became its Patron. There are in the Royal School for the 
Blind about two hundred and fifty pupils and skilled workers of both sexes, occupied in a variety of trades. 
Mr. Hinchcliffe escorted the morning party from one workshop to another—hand and machine knitting 
(of special interest are the Jacquard machines used for patterned materials, and a costume from one of 
these was ordered by a member of the party) ; boot repairing ; mat, brush and basket making, in which 
a large number of the blind deaf men are employed. Luncheon was served in the Principal’s room, and on 
the way members had a peep into the gymnasium and the laundry—in peaceful Saturday quietness—and 
the kitchen, in savoury activity. The Principal, the Rev. E. H. Griffiths, R.N. (Chaplain to His Majesty’s 
ship Renown in the days of her Royal voyages), joined the party, afterwards showing them the talkie film 
apparatus, and his special invention of a Braille printing machine worked by hand. A demonstration was 
given by Miss Finbow, who carries out all the Braille printing work for the School. In the afternoon a 
visit was paid to the hospital, which was untenanted but for the Sister, and to the beautiful chapel, to which 
Mr. Griffiths devotes so much care and thought. Nearly all its treasures have been made and given by 
the blind, who take the greatest possible interest in their church. The party then drove to Effingham, 
where the untiring efforts of Mr. Griffiths have secured for some forty-eight blind women, incapable of 
marketable work, a lovely home in the house once belonging to the millionaire family of Paulings. Here 
we were welcomed by the Matron, Miss Truslove, and by Mr. Carter, who accompanied us through the 


beautiful gardens. Tea was served, and the recreation and bedrooms were visited; the view from the © 


roof, over the lovely surrounding country, well repaid the climb. On returning to Leatherhead, an im- 
promptu concert by the blind choir provided a delightful close to a perfect day. A vote of thanks was 
proposed by Mr. E. G. Crowsley, who said that the event had been a unique experience. 

Full particulars of membership of the Circle may be obtained from Mrs. Sophie Hine, 48, Lee Park, 
Blackheath, S.E.3. 


BRIGHTON AND HOVE 


All applications should be made to the Hon. Secretary, Miss Winifred Hurlstone-Jones, 17, Palmeira 
Square, Hove. 
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Set as shown in 
attractive Case, 
with Pen and 
Pencil to match, 


A superbly beautiful pen, in 
Alizar Crimson and Gold, and 
Electric Green and Gold, embody- 
ing the exclusive features which 
have made Waterman’s the stan- 
dard for the world :— 


THE SPOON FEED 


which for nearly half a century 
has proved its superiority over all 
other feed devices. 


THE CLIP-CAP 


which secures the pen so neatly, 
so comfortably and so deeply in 


the pocket. 


THE BOXED-IN LEVER 
greatest and most reliable of all 
self-filling devices. 


THE £1 PEN 


Waterman’s Latest! 


Entrancing Colours: 
Alizar Crimson and Gold 
Electric Green and Gold 


All these advantages are in the 
new Waterman’s £1 pen, a pen 
irresistibly attractive, being, in 
appearance, size, suitability and 
service, easily the finest value in 
fountain pens to-day. (Pencil to 
match, 7/6.) 


Your Stationer or Jeweller 
can show you a range of 
Waterman’s Pens & Pencils. 
Prices to suit all pockets. 
Made in U.S.A. and Canada. 


The Pen Book free from 


L. G. Sloan, Ltd., The Pen Corner, 
Kingsway, London, W.C.2 


Use Waterman's London made Ink for all pens. 


POST EARLY FOR FRIENDS ABROAD 


The New $1 
Pen, shown 
actual size. 
Pencil to match, 
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